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thi 
vith ict te 


this Ssbbi 

‘ton viction that all 
were coripara- 

the oo-opetative” 

niefy-sppointed and 

ust aé he was about 


the Coui mittee of: 


ried Vis the Co through one of 

of the, recent 

faith to carry. 

Bat faith and 

ig, "have already 

ft measures ado ted was a 


thorough investipation and exposure of the 
extent and causes of Sabbath profanation, 
embodied in Sabbath in New York,” 
Widely rte an phlet form; The 
next was the rlight, and the dis- 
cussion of the eo of the Sabbath, 
throsgh thesecular and religious journals ; 
han two millions of copies. of articles 
on having already been thus. 
The. imeeting of ‘more than one. 
hundted: of the’ clergy of city was in- 
Jey Committed, and has been 
with. the happiest results—their 


having hoes while the 


direetion of the entérptise remains ‘in-lay | 
hands. »Gtowing out of this meeting came 
the. invitation fot simultaneotis preaching | 
‘when probably. a hundred 
pulpite, or tare; were occupied with ‘a dis- 
quadion if the claims.of the Sabbath. Se- 
be equrées. of dermons on this subject are 

im progress by our ableat pastors. At 
mame time some fifteen thousand copies | 
The Sabbath as is svds and as it. is,’?,| 
— disttibaies: | 


censifier and. promote this Mean:; 
while;.the Gratd Jury-have just made 
ptesenément of the demoralizing tendencies 
of:Sebbath desecration,and ‘urging the en- 
forebment.of the laws for the protection of 
thé eomuiunity ‘against Sunday nuisances. 

othe: Mayor begun his efforts for 


retaking up of. Sunday theatres, cir-. 
otised, Ac., in in ‘the 
ta of the Sanday press to | 
the, -movemgnt, ‘made. hy ite | 
Dy. itt) usmal valgarity ‘and. misrepre- 
with Yainly:atrives to give it charac. | 
too, is 
fiolent snd Bat the friends of | 
morals.andorder will: move forward undis- | 
God helpiag them. - 

Your readets. patent, this | 
sketidhy that the two: — features of 
thisahovement are;:  - 

swith | 


Fay’ 
counsel aud! ou. Lhe ‘tactics of | 


sentation... A professed tninistar co-operates. | 


byt they seek to raise ‘the | 


fofie Priesteraft |"? Church ‘and: State!” 
dant of infidelity; show that 


the of the Podiess masses aguinst 
But when the'enter- 
: stands yout, as it will ‘henceforward, 
aéone foot ‘and conducted by citizens 
of ithe: highest standing iu ‘business rela- | 


fions;:and ite cenemics find that théy must | 


Opposd iv bu “its of: prejudice | 


willobe Amd should resort be | 


.to:' Jegal measures, hymen can better 
flomen 

Sab- 
by dif by light as to the 


d blessing the Lord’s: day, 
pilpit, and:all other 
annels,.;. “Beginning at Jeru, 


ngthening pub- 


srouaing the Christian con- 
fowndations | 


coming out from Rome, was the repudia- 


consistent example, 

rnal action, ‘and for permanent 

‘yefotm.’ “Hence the Committee 

forthe pr ‘All questions ‘Uf 

‘of oF ex forvement bf old laws, 


and direot efforts for specific ‘reform. 
Thésdé ‘m ‘take care of' themselves 
wich plished: 


Sabbath observance 
it ‘profs ations of 


on should ‘only be’ resorted to in the 
when tilation and’ en- 


tr 
wot Neve 


te, 
oné or more many wives; but He: 


fle’ worship: othe. Almighty. 


tititos 


| present form of 
‘ship, which is ireaognized, not 


forms. of. worship, have been abrogated, auch 


i} the Lord’s. prayer, and take his seat. I 


‘| in 1 Kings xi. 5,83.” «No. 4, Astarte 
| holding the cross, standing on a ship.” 


perhaps: successfully, “arouse | 


! rela Who labour among us and in our 


asta rt 


and ous. 


“Bot. come-down to us. 
laws.” 4 Indeed, rule Cae 
ish hes been :highly approved 
it was, not necessary to reduce it to. 
esteemed of great authority.’ ed 
most, rightly, even. this. has 
abrogated, nat only by the sufferage of the | 
Legislatyre, but. by common con- 


ects. Jutinian,, Vol. I. 


this lew of custom we are indebted | 
wor-., 

enacted, in| 
our/;Book..'..By this law-custom, the old 


‘as. Responses. and recitations; yet I have 
seen and beards licentiate of our Church 
get upiin.a union prayer-moeeting, recite 


submit that such a form.of public, prayer 
ia not aqoording. to eur custom, however 
proper, it. may be to incorporate that excel- 
lent.form iato a; petition put upin the name 
of Him. whose glorification ushered in a 
new dispensation,’ and enabled us to pray. 
in bis name, 
too, dancing, eard:playing, attending 
the theatre, are contrary to our custom, 
and as such, are proper subjecta of censure. | 
In like -manver, the setting up. of. erosses 
im and upon our places of worship, as reli-. 
gious emblems, “to. excite devotional feel- 
ings,’ are by our custom ¢onsidered. idola- 
trous, and very properly so, as I shall show. 
‘The gods of the Egyptians had each an 
emblem, as well as an’ image. But the. 
emblem occupies, in his worship, a position 
quite inferior to his statue, aa is evident. 
from. the coronation scene portrayed on the 
walls. of the pavilion of Madinet, Aboo, | 
where the bull is made to precede the king 
in the procession, while the statue following 
receiveg, extraordinary honours. In_ the 
‘same scene, different. gods are represented 
by their emblems on the standards; the 
emblems in all cases being living animals. 4 
Kenrick, IL, 274. 
Astarte—“Ashteroth, the abomination 
of the Sidoniand”—was the prominent. divi- 
nity.of the Phosnicians—Canganites. She 
‘ig moat commonly represented on the medals 
and coins of Tyre and Sidon, holding a 
large Latin cross, her favourite emblem.— 
See ‘Calmet, Vol. V., plates xvi., cxl., and 
Ou Medal No. 12 of oxii., Calmet 
remarks :—<‘No. 12, Astarte standing in 
her temple, holding the long cross in her 
hand.” Noa..2 and 4, medals of Sidon; 
the inscription i in Greek.’ «The Sidonian 
| goddess agrees exactly with the appellation 


‘We have also a medal of the Syro-Pheeni- 
‘Giang, after that people had supplanted the 
‘Pheenicians proper; it represents Astarte 
holding: an infant—the Madonna and child | 
—and poititing to a donkey! I can find | 
no “fantastic” Greek cross of ancient date, 
except in connection with infant sacrifice. 
It is portrayed on the walls of Polenque, a 
priest being in the act of offering it an 
infant—on which Dupaix remarks, ‘Close 
inspection convinced us that it was not the 
hely Latin cross which we adore, but a 
Greek cross,”’ &o. —Lord Kingsborough, 
VL, p. 481. 


There is one significant feature in the 
Mosaic system, which we are apt to over- 
‘look. That lawgiver did not abolish alto- 
gether the ritual which , the Israelites had 
‘become familiar with in Egypt; he only 
‘purged it of ita idolatry. There was the 
«“ Holy of holies,” the abytum, but it con- 
tained: no’ images nor emblems.. The ark 
was there, ‘and the cherubs upon it, but in 
‘the ‘between them, where it was said 
Jehovah dwelt, they saw no similitude; nor 
was his ‘presence indicated by a cut, or a 
cross, of any of. the abominations of ‘those 
nations whom God cast out before the chil- 
dren -of Israel. 

The . sin. of Israel was the 
Queen of Heaven,’ a title of. Astarte, and 
| the setting up of her image, and her em- 
blem, and her groves, burning incense, and 
| the pouring out of driok-offerings to her, 

Jer. xliv. 16.) Her worship also extend- 
ed to Nineveh; for we there find Senacha- 
rib represented in the act of worship, with 


| Layard’s “Ni neveh and Babylon, p. 302. 
The early: Obriatians, after a century or 80, 
seem to have adopted her and her child, 
and her emblems, minus the donkey; re- 

forming her morals, and giving her Chris- 
tinn traditions: «She was in this form when 
diséarded’ by as'at the Reformation. But 


holds; have fimillarized us with this 
mination, as they did Israel of old. 
“One ef the first acts of our Chureh on 


“OF quiet" citizens: Such inter- | 


dus’ | clared ‘by Council ‘of! Treat to be the 
ind’ | joint'work of the twelve apostles, and’ hence’ 
dalle 


| ig.in Spaine. that, everie.one that presents 
‘| himself the communion, is boued to 
| reherse the articles: of: thd Apostes’ Creed. | 
F); ‘London, 1612.: 


tion, of crosses. and Madonnas as heathen 
and idolatrous ;.and until the present day 
they have been unknown in our communion. 
Among the novelties of the day is the pro- 
position to’ restore these heathen emblems 
to our churches, as calculated to excite 
devotional feélings.. As idolatrous ideas 
cangot exist, without a ritual, or some sub- 
stitute for it, it. is proposed, i in the same 
connection, to restore. responsive worship. 
apd the. reeitation of pater ngsters. and 
dredos,; viz., the recitation of the  Lord’s 
Prayer id ordinary worship, and the recita- 
tion, at the: sacrament, of the credo, de- 


‘the Apostles’ Creed—a practice first 
introduced the, Catholics at 
the Couneil., of Foledo, ld by Ricardo, the 

Gothic king, 10. exclude the Arians from. 
the Chi Since that time the custom, 


y have matter to 


| lhewers of wood and drawers of water to the 
{ liar with these emblems and images, and 
that it looks like temerity to repeat the de- 


nunciations of ‘the prophets against those: 
who commit such things. 


born .at 


her three emblems suspended about his| 
neck, viz.,.a star, a crescent, aud a cross.— & 


expect to pital du 


wrath to come,” that he not only came out 


ter county, New York. Since then, up to 


“Christ.and him cr 


7 Jedge of our Book of Discipline, and a canty. 


ister of the gospel, having the glory of the 
Cross as his guiding ster; while at the same 
time he was watchful as ® pastor, affection- 
ate as @ husband, kipd and judicious as a 


wher and ‘are in- 
itito our churchiés: 
Canaanites who dwell among us, the 


whole congregation, have made us so fami: | 
other manifestations of Phoenician idolatry, | 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


Fresbyterian.. 
REY. ISAAC” W. PLATT. 


The late Rev. Isaa W. Platt, who de 
tington, Island, in. 
fall of the year 1788, 

Though he had been religiously educated, 
tau rom childhood the truths of God’s 
word, both by parental and pastoral instruc- | 
tion «it was the thought of death, broaght 
} home to him by the precarious state of Sis 
health ‘at the time, that first awakened him, 
hap so many, sense of the vanity 
of: the: world, the worth of the soul, and the: | 
great end of life, It was the conviction 
that there is no deliverance from death’s 
pent consequences out of Christ that led 

to séek a personal interest in that blood 
that cleanseth from all sin; and. so decided 
was his conviction of this, and so great the 
change that came over him cotisequent on 
his. going to Christ, and finding in him all 
that he needed for his soul’s peace,—so 
overpowered indeed by a sense of his obli- 
gations to the Saviour of dying sinners, and 
so solicitous that others should “escape the. 


boldly on the Lord’s ,side—professing his 
name, and for some time exerting his infla- 
ence in every appropriate way as a private 
member of the Church of Christ, but ulti-. 
mately determined to abandon the secular 
me foyment in which he was succeeding 

devote himself to the éspecial service o 
God i in the ministry of reconciliation. 

He was in his.twenty-second year, when, 
arrested by God’s word and Bpirit, and 
brought to hope in his mercy through Jesus 
Christ, he connected himself with the Rut- 
gers street Church, New York, then under 
the pastoral care: ‘of the Rev. Philip Mille- 
doler, D.D. _He was graduated at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, after a full course of 
study in Nassau Hall in 1815; and after 
completing the usual course of study i in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, he was 
licensed to preach the gospel by the first 
Presbytery of New York, being then in the 
thirtieth year of his age. 

Thus, though commencing late in life, he 
persevered through years of studious toil 
that he might be duly qualified to preach 
the gospel; and sinee then, at first as a 
missionary to the South, sent out by “the 
Young Men’s Missionar Society” of the 
City of New York, at that time in active 
operation; and afterwards as the pastor of 
several of our churches in succession—the 
church at Charleton, Saratoga county, the 
church at Tioga Point, Athens, Pennsyl- 
vania; the church at Bath, Steuben county, 
and the church at West Faras, West Ches- 


the period of his final illness, for the space 
of forty years, he ceased not to preach 
ucified.’’ 


But our acquaintance with him dates 
from the time of his connection with the 
Second Presbytery of New York, and set- 
tlement at West Farms, and though we do 
not design any particular delineation of his 
character, we must say that we have seldom 
met with a more sincere and conscientious 
man; one who, in all bis relations, and in re- 
ference even to minute things, was actuated 
by a clearer sense of right, or deeper love 
of truth, and who, as he was never afraid 
or ashamed to hear the truth, was never 
afraid or ashamed to speak the truth. It 
was this characteristic conscientiousness in 
relation to everything that he regarded as 
duty, and as involving the interests of sound 
doctrine and true religion—the purity and 
spiritual life’ of the Church—that rendered 
him at once so circumspect; so decided—at 
times seemingly punctilious and severe; s0 
regular and punctual in his attendance on 
the judicatories of the Church, as well as 
in the discharge of his pulpit and pastoral 
engagements; so outspoken in relation to 
palpable | violations of truth and duty; so 
opposed to errors and ’isms, and delinquen- 
cies; so faithful in declaring the whole 
counsel of God, and so persevering in his 
high calling amid difficulties, discourage- 
ments, even privations; willing to suffer as 

well as do the will of God—willing to 
forego all worldly emoluments, if so be that 
he might “win Christ and be found in 
him’’—willing to deny himself and toil on 
amid obscurity and poverty, if needs be, for 
the sake of. perishing soule—nothing loth to 
encounter invidious imputations or malign 
opposition, rather than be found faithless to 
his high and solemn trust. As if the ha- 
bitual sentiment of his heart had been, 

“Careless, myself a dying man, 

Of dying men’s esteem ; 
Happy, O God, if thou approve, 
hough all the world condemn.” 

It will be remembered by those who took 
part in acts of the General Assembly of. 
1837, that be was the first. pastor within 
the bounds of the four Synods who, with 
his flock at Bath, submitted to the decisions 
of that Assembly, thereby leaving the Pres- 
bytery of Bath, with which he had’ been 
connected for several years, and connecting | , 
himself and his church with the Presbytery | 
of Susqiehanna; and the mannér in which 
he replied through the columns of the Pres- 
byterian, (October 20th, 1838,) to the as- 
persions of the Presbyter of Bath is credit- 
able alike to his head and his heart. ‘The 
General Assembly,” said he, had given me 
leave, (%. ¢. to join the Presbytery of Sus- 
quehanna.) I sincerely believed that I was 
acting as a faithful Presbyterian in con- 
formity with the highest authority of the 
Church in which I was born and educated, 
and I‘believe so still.” This was a ‘marked 
instanoé of fidetity to the Church; and as 

an instance of similar fidelity, though in- 
perhaps, greater self-denial, it may 
be mentioned, that when it was stated by. 
by the. former Secretary of tho Board ot 
Domestic. Missions in the audience of the 
‘Synod of New York, then in session in 
Brooklyn, that not a few of the rural church- 
es had yearly drawn the same sum from 
the Board for ten, and in some instances 
‘for fifteen and sixteen years, he at once de- 
termined that his church at West Farms 
should ‘make an effort to sustain itself, 
though he himself might be obliged to live 
‘on: a still smaller sum, and accordingly re- 
fused. any longer to draw the two huadred 
dgllars.from. the Board, which that church 
had statedly received for many years. 

Saffice it then to say, that he was a true 
‘man, haying the fear of God before his oxen ; 

a ‘true Presbyter, having a thorough 


seal for oar doctrinal standards; a true-min-' 


parent, and relisble asa friend; an 
of if linked with -goodneas—-a 
lover of all good men; but having no pe. 
'tience with pretension, and‘no sym 
with the cant of hypocrisy, the wiles 


admirer 


| 


ever his feults, nto wap 
being unconscious 
have been justly that 
approximated jin the. slightest degree to. 
either duplicity | or sycophaney. Had he} 
been, however, less sensitive, he might have. 
eularged the sphere of his personal jnter-. 
course and influence. Had he not been.so, 
averse to publicity, and to even the appear- 
ance of studious effort, he would have done 


more justice to himself; or bad he com-; 
| menced his studies ful an earlier period, end; 
| been subjected in | boy 

| of collegiate ' prepara ion, his intellect, natu- 


hood to the discipline : 


rally. acute and vigorous, would have worked 


with more rhetorical grace and effective or-. 


der, if not left its impress in close thought 
was | and choice diction on many a printed. page. 
But his sermons—drawn hom his own 


| solitary reflections on God’s word, (which to } 


| him was ever the book of books)sthough 


not always complete, nor ever delivered 


with the voice and manner of the orator, 
in.general, repaid attention by the insttuo-. 
tion which the 

which they ental orced. But few have more 
exalted views of the ministry of reconcilia-. 


tion than he had, or a bigher:s standard of; 


ministerial character, a per sense of 


spiritual dependence, or a clearer apprecia- | 


tion of the essential merits of a sermon. It 
was hard for him to understand how. men. 
calling themselves ministers of the gospel, 


could advertise to discourse-on such anoma- : 


lous subjects as are still so often seen in 
the secular newspaper issues on a Saturday 
morniog. In his judgment, no sermon is 
worthy of the name which does not lead the 
minds of dying sinners to a suffering, bleed- 
ing, dying Saviour. Christ was indeed 
precious to his soul—at once asa Saviour 
from sin, and a Deliverer from the grave ; 
and though he was called to suffer in his. 
last hours, and at times could not repress a 
groan, yet to him death was divested of its 


ating 
hile therefore we pay this passing tri- 
bute to his memory, we bless God for the 


consolation which abounds to his family and 


friends in his death, and especially that he. 
bas left one, among his three surviving 
children, to preach that same gospel which 
he so loved and laboured for—to perpetuate 
his name, and influence in the ministry of 
the Church of his fathers. R. W. D. 
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BLYTH AT CAIRO. 
[ConnESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN] 


A day around town—Donkey-busses—Sights 
in the streets—The picturesque and the dirty 
—A glimpse at lower classes— Trades 
and their quarters— Calling on an oriental— | 
Noise and confusion of the streets—A mosque 


and a pala ce. 
Carro, February. 

Messrs. Editors—A day in Cairo is very apt 
to bring on a headache, and it is an achieve- 
ment of no slight difficulty to put in any kind 
of order the confused mass of sights, sounds, 
and impressions gathered up during a first 
tour of observation. The best way is to im- 
agine yourself by my side on a donkey—per- 
haps that very respectable one called “Beg- 
gar’—while I take ‘Snooks,” being each of 
us followed by our donkey-boys, poking behind ‘ 
with sharp sticks, and shouting perpetually, 
“‘Ooah!” “Otto!” Riglak!”’ (I do not pretend 


| to spell correctly.) the intarpretation of whi 


is, “Look out there!” “Get out of the way 
“Take care of your legs!” As soon as we 
really get into the city, we may draw up against 
the stone wall and take an observation, taking 
care to have our donkeys laid broadside to the 
wall, for fear of their being swept away by the 
human and bestial tornado that is continually 
rushing by. The first thing with which you, 
a plain Frank, are struck, is the variety of 
oriental costumes. The loose trowsers and 
flowing robes of the better classes, variously 
and richly ornamented, are always picturesque, 
if they are not too dirty. The degrees of aris- 
tocracy, you will see, are marked by the colour 
of the turbans worn, That old patriarch who 
‘Wears & green one, is a direct descendant of 
the great Mohammed. He greets with com- 
placency his friend in a white one, who has 
won it, and Paradise too, by making a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. They both evidently look down 
with contempt upon our dragoman who wears 
a simple red fez, showing that he has made no. 
pilgrimage at all. And here, just in time to 
complete the picture, comes along a grave per- 
sonage, in @ black robe and black turban. 
Heis a Copt, or Egyptian Christian, and by 
occupation a scribe, as you may see from the 
burnished brass “ink-horn” he carries in his. 
belt. If you want to send a letter to your 
friend up in Nubia, all that you have to do is 
to call him to your side, and he will sit down 
on the pavement, and drawing 2s sheet of paper 
from the folds of his robe, will write it with 
incredible rapidity. Next, knowing nothing 
of letters, comes along, perhaps mounted on a 
camel, @ genuine son of the desert—a real 
Bedouin—bearing across his shoulders a long 
old fashioned matchlock. He wears an ample. 
cloak of coarse tow-cloth, in black and white 
stripes, and on his head a gaudy yellow silk 
handkerchief, bound around his temples with. 
a rope of camel’s hair. Of women of respect- 
able rank, we see only the outside mufflers. 
Here comes one astride of a donkey, looking 
very mach like an unwrapped mummy. Her 


ancles are encased in yellow morocco, and 


over her boots are enormous slippers of the 
same material. Her whole person ‘is covered 
with a shroud of black silk, and from just, 
beneath her eyes descends to her feet a white | 
muslin veil. All that is to be seen of her are 
the eyes rolling over the white canopy. 

While making these observations, the lower 
clasees ‘assemble unbidden around as, crying 
for ‘“‘buksheesh.” They are a poor, miserable 
set, and their costume is the scantiest possible. 
A blue cotton shirt, open to the waist, and a 
rusty black crape veil suffices for the women; 
while the men wear any rags they can find, | 
and children, in a worse plight still, are seen 
perched astraddle of their mother’s shoulders, 
where they take care of themselves and prac- 
tise on the laws of equilibrium. We do not 
pretend, by this time, to have seen half the 
costumes of Cairo; for are there not Greeks 
and Armenians, and soldiers and doctors, and 
jugglers and dervishes, and a whole race of 
nondescripts, who might come in for a share of 
our regards, if we had time and room for | 
them? But we must mount our donkeys and : 
proceed. So, with another “Ooah” aud “Rig. | 
lak,” we plange into the crowded streets, and | 

go jostling slong against all classes, utterly - 
na ta of green turbans or white. We 
soon get mixed up among the bazaars, and all | 
‘the magnificent fanciea of our earlier yeare— 
fancies fed and fattened on the “ Arabian 
Nights” —utterly: djsappear before the fact as 
it is. In.vain our Philadelphia friend, who is: 
loth to give way, talks about “the spices of’ 
Araby,” “the otto of roses,” and “the rich 
stuffs of Damascus.” They may be all here; 


| but we see nothing but an obscure booth, a 
few feet square, in the centre of which is | 


squatted lymphatic merchant, smoking his 
pipe or drinking a glase of sherbet. If we ask 
for the aforesaid spices or Damascus silks, he 
will slowly roll himself over on his board, with . 
a grant, and jasily reach down bis goods, and. 
then resume his pipe, entirely indifferent whe- | 
ther we buy 0 or not. Stopping now and then 
to ask for the ‘sake of giving exercise to 
the apoplectic traders,’ we pass through ‘all the 
bazaars, aod ‘find that each trade a 
quarter of its own. In the quarter of “‘drags,” 

our noses are assailed with 9 combination of 
all familiar and unfamiliar odours. In the 
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m, he ‘could never, 


and the 


=| 


in pate 


while in the bazaar of 
fresh vegetables, covered over with & ragged 


up with filthy. costermengers, and thrust abo 
‘sorely by rustic asses. Here, if we look sharp, 
we will gather i in much information about the 
common people, We will see what they live 
on, and how they live, We will see them win- 
nowing corn in the old soriptoral fashion, 
‘cooking their simple meals of barley or rice, 
going through their noon-day devotions in 
‘out-of the-way corners, trading with ‘consider- 
able more earnestness than the rich silk mer- 
chants. We will see, too, what always awakens 
Sis sense of the ludicrous—a streét barber, 
the head of his victim between bis knees, 
_shaving it after Moslem fashion, as clean ahd’ 
“stnooth as ag To add still further to 


ithe correctness of thi of the business 
OF Uaire ‘have only to imagine a 


ook and convulsive cries of the more impa- 
tient of the donkey and camel drivers; not’ 
that the Egyptians are by nature noisy, bat’ 
there are so many of them that their‘murmars 
‘swell into a roar; and underfed, overworked 
‘camels and asses are so languid that nothing 
‘but-a constant fusilade of, clacking tongues 
} would keep them going. 

_All along through the streets thus far, our 
attention has been so distracted by the crowds, 
and the houses have been so choked up and 
eboved out of sight by the bazaars, that we 
‘have not been able to take note of them at all. 
By turning into this qniet side street, we can 
make our observations undisturbed. The street 
is very narrow, and.one would hardly suppose 
that the dead, dilapidated walls, between which 
we pass, are rows of houses. But they are; 
some making pretension to ornament in long 
horizontal red stripes, and all with ponderous 
doors, like backyard gates, bearing sometimes 
an Arabic inscription. Half-way up are grated 
loopholes, and still higher up are latticed win- 
dows projecting over the street, looking very 
much like a hen-coop attachment. As the 
slate of these windows slant upward from with- 
in, @ person looking out can see only the sky, 
and a gazer from the street can by no possi- 
| bility catch a glimpse of a living creature. 
Passing through such a street is, therefore, a 
very dull and sombre business; so let us stop 
and knock at one of the eumbeoes doors, and, 
as it creaks on its heavy hinges, go within. 
Another stunning blow at our “ Arabian 
Night” fancies! The porter’s lodge degener- 
ates into a mud platform, covered with a rag- 
ged and dirty carpet, upon which sits a more 
ragged and dirty Arab, smoking lazily his long 
pipe. Grunting out a recognition, he directs 
us with his pipe-stem through a gloomy pas- 
sage which brings us into a square court, 
which, instead of glittering with marbles, and 
sparkling with fountains, seems to have accu- 
mulated the filth of centuries, and to be made 
particularly damp by a leaky stone trough, 
supplied with green water by a Half-choked 
conduit. Around this court are ill-ventilated 
rooms, and up stairs the bed-chambers, and 
the Harem often containing only a solitary 
wife, for economy’s sake. It is but fair to add 
that this describes only the houses of the com- 
mon classes, those of the wealthy approaching 
more nearly to the standard of Aladdin’s palace, 
substituting always gaudiness and tinsel for 
: d and gems. But the houses of the 
St and richitogether have the same gloomy 

ilapidated outside, and not until you reach 
the court, do you know whether you have 
stepped into a hovel or a palace. 

Emerging from the great door, having buk- 
sheeshed the porter for grunting, we pursue 
our way, turning swiftly sharp corners at the 
imminent risk of collisions with opposing cava- 
liers, till being utterly lost in the intricate 
mazes of streets seeming to lead nowhere, we 
find ourselves on the opposite side of the city 
from our hotel, and before the grand Mosque 
of the Sultan Hassan. In the eyes of the 
Cairenes itis the architectural gem of the city, 
and the architect of it was rewarded by having 
his hand cut off, that he might never build 
another! Though falling to pieces, it is still 
imposing, having a lofty and beautiful porch, 
massive and richly ornamented walls, and a 
gracefal towering minaret. We enter into a 
spacious court with arched recesses, and a 
fountain for the ablutions of the worshippers. 
Here we put clouts on our feet, that we may 
not defile the holy floor, and walk into a large 
square chamber, in one corner of which is the 
tomb of the great Hassan, surmounted with a 
large dome. The only ornaments of the room 
are coloured lamps suspended from the ceiling, 
and Arabic inscriptions on the walls. It hasa 
peculiarly naked, but by no means gloomy, as- 
pect, and the slow shuffling worshippers, mov- 
ing silently about, or wrapt into motionless 
balls, on their carpets, produce a strange ef:- 
fect. From this mosque, itis but a little dis- 
tance up a steep street to the citadel which 
commands the whole city, and encloses the 
palace of the Pasha, the Mint, the mosque of 
Mohammed Ali, and other public buildings. 
The mosque is of the same general character 
as the one already described, but altogether 
more splendid in its decorations. The walls 
are lined with alabaster, and the ceiling is 
covered with fret-work of gold. It isa new 
structare hardly yet finished. From its plat- 
form we enjoy & magnificent view of the city 
and neighbourhood; the city, a vast expanse 
of flat roofs, relieved from absolute monotony 
Wy the slim, graceful minarets of the mosques; 

@ view extending beyond to the pyramids, 
ad along the green valley of the Nile to Sak- 
| kata on the south, and to the Delta on the. 
north. We are politely admitted to the palace 
w the Pasha, which being furnished in Eu- 

n style, presents no novelty, and then are 
a wn the court where the treacherous Mo- 
hammed Ali massacred the Mamélukes: in 
1811, whilé enjoying his hospitalities. But the 
day is declining; our nimble donkeys have to 
Meraverse the whole city to take us to Shepherd’s, 
and we must be off or we will lose both day- 
light and dinner. Buyru. 


i 


For the Presbyterian. 


TRIBUTE OF REGARD. 


Ata meeting of the Grove congrega- 
| tion, Pennsylvania, on the 8th inst. to take 
into consideration the resignation of its pastor, 
the Rev. John Leaman, M:D., Thomas Russell 
was called to the chair, and George Wallace | 
was appointed Secretary, the following pre- ; 
amble and resolutions | were unanimously 
adopted : 


intention to request a dissolution of the pas- 
toral relation now existing between him’ and 
in order to reside in. Easton 
the ‘purpose o f educating his son; and 
alain in consideration of hs past valuable | 
and devoted services, the. prominent part he 
hgs taken in building the manse, in remodel- 
ing the chure in founding the Paro- 
chial ‘Academy in our vicinity, and in eve 
other measure having for its, object the 
of his people and the building up of the charch, 
as well as his liberal 
urposes, the congregation ten Im, at a | 
oun meeting, on condition of his returning | 
to take charge of it again after two pare. the 
rent of the manse, together with all the, eo, 
wipe of the and pal 
neceséary to farnis or th 
and defray other on be 
the period specifi 
felt it his:duty to decline; thetefors, 
That we now yield. to to the, desire. 
| of ear .pastor, and consent to unite him 
in asking a dissolution of our pastoral connec- 


canvass which-zaine down fleas, we.get mixed }. 


|i 


Whereas, Our pastor has informed us of his | 


intercourse 

frend, 

of hiave en- 

Pe the station she has been called to 

That these eo be sent to 

and that a 


for 
be forwarded to Dr. Leaman, 


wiih 


for, increased usefulness in 
his future labours.. Gzoras 
Tomas Russz.t, Jr. 
Povrston. 


TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 


meoling:of the con tien ab St. 


tion 
the this sheath; 
In the wise and inqcruteble pro- 
videnca of God we are. called upon to 
another instance: of sore bereavement in this | 
church, and mourn over: the death of an ée 
teemed friend and: brother, J. 0. McNair, who 
died in Edinburg, ‘Scotland, 19th ult., we feel 
the force of the declaration, “ For my thoughts | 
ate not. your neither are your ways 
my ways, ssith the - He became the sub- 
ject of converting grace; he was reesived into 
full membership in this church on prosweion 
of faith in Christ, 14th May, 1843. He was. 
graduated at the University of North Carolina 
in the year 1849. Subsequently he devoted | 
himself to teaching. Having determined to 
devote himself to the work of the gospel min- 
istry, he entered the Seminary in Columbia, 
South Carolina, in the fall of in. He was 
licensed by the Presbytery of Fayetteville, ab at 
Sandy Grove church, Camberla county, the 


left the United States for Edinburg, where he 
purposed further prosecuting his studies, pre- 
paratory to entering upon the full work of the 
ministry; and while we were fondly lookin 
forward to his future usefulness in the wo 
which he had so much at heart, we are called 
to mourn—though not as those who have no 
hope. In recording our testimony to departed 
worth we can convey but a faint idea of the 
high esteem and affectionate regard with 
which his memory is cherished in this church. 
In the various relations of life which he. sus- 
tuined, he proved himself a Christian gentle- 

man. As a man he was conscientious and 
upright; as a citizen, public spirited and pa- 
triotic; as a friend, generous, ardent, and 
sincere; as a Christian, warm and. zealous. 
With a ‘highl cultivated mind, refined taste, 
and agreeable manners, he in an 
eminent degree those qualities of mind and 
heart which add so much both of profit and 
pleasure to the social circle; but he h has gone 
to his rest. 

Resolved, 1. That in the death of J. C. 
McNair this church feels that it has sustained 
a great loss. 

Resolved, 2, That while our fondly cher- 
ished hopes of the future usefulness of our 
esteemed friend are disappointed, we bow 
with submission to the will of God, and feel 
called upon by this event to a more faithful 
and zealous performance of duty. 

. That we tender to the mother 
and other relatives of Mr. McNair our sincere 
sympathy in their sorrows, praying that God, 
who has the destinies of all men in his hand, 
would ae i this event for their good. 

ved, 4. That a copy of this minute be 
sent ts the mother of our deceased brother, 
and that copies of the same be sent _to the 

e Presbyterian for publication. | 
. Chairman. 
D. McNatr, Secretary. 


MOTHER’S DREAM. 


I had a dream, amid a night of weeping, 
So bright and fair! 

[t seem’d as though an angel watch’d my sleeping, 
And soothed me there: 

Upon my fever’d cheek the tear-drop dried, 

And thoughts of joy the place of grief supplied. 


I thought my tears had swell’d into an ocean, 
Briny and deep; 
And I upon its waves, with gentle motion, 
rocked tw sleep; 
Then visions of such glory thrill’d my heart, 
As calm’d its throbbings, and relieved its smart. 


« Jerusalem the true,” I then beheld thee 
With mansions fair, 

And bless’d the hand, in pity that unveiled thee 
To my despair: 

I gazed on everlasting hills and plains, 

Where youth and greenness dwell and beauty reigns. 


I heard a sound, like rush of many waters, 
So loud and clear ! 
The harpings of earth’s ransom’d sons and daugh- 
Transported here: (tera, 
As o’er the sea of gjass they moved along, 
I heard their notes above the angels’ song. 


There was no sun within this land of brightness, 
But Cloudlesa day, 

That seemed too fair, in its transparent whiteness, 
For mortal clay. 

But what are light, and melody, and gold, 

Compared to what the inner heavens unfold. 


I stood bewilder’d, dimly but discerning 
A grit white throne, 

And Him that sat thereon, with radiance burning— 
The glorious One! 

Angels stqgod round him, end before him bow’d, 

In: blood-wash’d robes, a saint and martyr crowd. 


O! know ye not the instinct of a other, 
It wavers not; 
Think not, though heaven’s own glories shine above 
She has forgot. er, 
A band of infant hatpers, passing by, © 
In robes of snowy whi iteness, fixed my eye. 


Yes, they were there—the buds of my affection, 
For whom I wept— 
Yes, they were there, for whom, in deep dejection, 


Long watch I kept. 
My beautiful! transplanted in their bloom, 
More beauteous now than in their earthly home. 


I saw them there—thow eyes that ached with weep- 

To see , those loved ones in their Saviour "g keeping 
On that bright shore; 

Amid the fadeless flowers that strewed their way, 

No fragrant blossom seems so sweet as they. , 


I could not ‘speak their language, happy spirits! 
Though felt so near ; 
I could but gaze on what each now mage: 
With holy fear. 
But by their upward eyes and raptured son s 
I knew they praised the Lamb with heart and tongue 


How distant seemed the time when, they lay dying 
| Upon my breast! 
for, fat appear’d all pain and sighing, | 
ow ’mid the blest! 
How strange the mem’ry of my mourning years 
Witte viewing them, so bless’d, in brighter spheres! 


I woke from that sweet dream; no desolation 
O’erwhelm'’d me now. 
No more, tuncheeted, woke Rachel's. lamentation 
I would aot them back, t thoug lone, 
haste fallow where my babes are pone! 


CREATION AND CONVERSION 


God's creating power the world ont:. 
| of. nothing, but 
the new ereature out of something worse 
thap nothing.. What power that must be; 
which can. atop _ the the sea 
make it. suddenly recoil What 
vast power must that be tae am change 
black cloud into’ a‘ glorious sun? “Tt 
and more doth God do in conversion; he® 
doth not only. places of 
but the ruggedest timt 
and his strongt 


| softest matter. 
fall of knots,. 


and art upon. 
to raise many thousands kifea 


tion; while, in doing so, we cannot sappress 
our deep sorrow that such a step has become | 


to gospelize one dead soul. ba 7 


the assurance that wherever bis lot may 
cast our fervent prayer will dccompany 


sphere of 


oNait; was 
be od 


11th day of April, 1857. In July followinghe | 


converting power frames . 


INHERITANCE, 


Millions of 


but never has one 
entered heaven the moment | 
before he died was'a beggar at the gate, but 
| jas his estate: bad | 
| grown fast that the worldting, still 


surviving in all. his inflaence, in com 
with him was a penniless pauper, Q, poor 
believer! rejoice in prospect of your 
inheritance! It ia incorruptible, und 
and not a 
inestimahle, 
endeavour to “lay u Bg 
treasure im heaven?” Why not 
think of results there? Fear not. | 
is good news from’ that far country: oc 


it ‘not been 


of God overflows wi a 
And it is safe. 


4 


| 


posed are nearly all of a more) 


| and have. been,-and will fat 
and Ww be, for gil fa occasionally speak to individual Moslems of 


was rich, and the are rich; 
the humblest heir of God is richer far thaw: 
all. It may be that. the stores you have 
| already in. heaven would buy 
this town, a district, buy the oneal te 

buy the still be comparatively 
untouched. Nay, think this not extravagant ! 
I would not barter the heritage of the most 
destitute of Christians me whole globe 
and aH its improvements. Lift up your 
heart; let it expand and overflow wit 

At the close of the short journey through 
time, you will see eternity open before you, ' 
all radiant with the variety of your bound- 
less and endless possessions. Be not.proud, 
indeed—alas, for the folly of all pride! but 


be grateful, thankful, hopeful, ond happy. 


| —Stockion’s Sermons. 


BIBLE REVISION. 
Weare pleased, says the Puritan dl 


er, to comply: with the request of more than 
one of our patrons, in transferring to our 
columns the following editorial remarks from 
the Boston. Courier, occasioned by the re- 
cent action of the Managers of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. The general aim of the 
writer meets with our entire concurrence. | 
It would ‘have been better, perhaps, if the 
rather unkind reflection upon the gentlemen 
who thought proper to resign their places 
in the Board, after their arduous and well- 
meant labours had been discredited, had 
been spared. 

“The Board of Managers of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, in our opinion, have 
faithfally discharged avery high duty, in 
rejecting the alterations proposed by their 
Committee in the common English Bible. 
This subject was examined at some length, 
in the Courier, not far from a year ago, 
upon its general merits. We were then op 
posed, at least, to the plan of revision, and 
still further reflection in regard to the mat- 
ter, has tended only to confirm usin our 
original opinions. It may be the fact, as 
the Committee assume, that the changes pro- 
literal 
character—that they consist chiefly in modi- 
fications of spelling, in an occasional new ° 
location of stops, in the substitution now 
and then, and very rarely, of a word which 
they think more fully and accurately ex- 
presses the sense of the original, and in the 
removal of headings from chapters, which, 
it is alleged were the work of incompetent 
persons, and are often, as they say, incon-, 
sistent with the text. It is obvious, that. 
from changes such as some of these, appa- 
rently trivial as they may be deemed, very 
important consequences may flow,. affecting 


| materially the doctrine of the Scripture, and 


the religious faith of the world. 

‘‘But admitting, for the sake of the ar- 
_—— that no unholy hands haye been 
aid upon a volume which stands, and we 
trust will for ever stand, as the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, we have still an objection or two to 
urge. Admitting that the Committee are 
men of learning and piety, fully possessed 
of the importance of their work, and sin- 
cerely anxious to promote the welfare of 
the Church and the world—astill there is, in 
our opinion, a sort of presumption, on their 
part, in undertaking this serious and most 
responsible labour; and this impression is 
far from being removed by the spirit which 
they have displayed in resigning their charge, 


cepted their revised version. The English 
Bible is the property of the Christian world. 
Wherever the English language is spoken, 
throughout the world, the contents of this 
volume, as it has mainly stood for two hun- 
dred and fifty years, have been the foun- 
tain of Christian faith, undoubtedly received 
by high and low, rich ‘and poor, learned and 
unlearned alike, It is the heirloom of the 
departed, no less than the daily food and 
solace of the living heart. It‘ is, as it has 
been during this long period, the law, and. 
the testimony upon its language as it is, DO. 
less than upon its revelations ag they are 


time. It is presumptuous in a portion of 
the American Church to introduce into. ita 
text even formal and merely literal altera- 
tions, according. to the taste and judgment | i 
of a few men, however distinguished for 

their learning and. their piety, which may 
be offensive to the eye, or the ear, or more, 
to the convictions of -gny considerable por- 
tion of the Christian world. This thing | s 
cannot be sa even metaphorically, in a. 


| but that Protestant is. iteelf to to 


be consulted; before a tithe, or @ title is 
taken away from that, in which all have a: 
common right, a common interest, and a 


_| common property. 


“ We glance back, for a moment, to that 
great and venerable assembly of men, to. 
which we owe our present translation of the 
Bible, ia the reign of James I. Tt. wag not. 

with them a new version. Wickliffe had firat 
a, knowledge of. the Scriptures to, 
the common mind—then followed Tyndale’s, 
Coverdale’s, the Geneva version, each a 
decided od. improvement on its predegessors, 
and { 
the grand basis and guide of their labours, 
In their own language, their’ 
‘to make a good 
ones, one principal good on¢, -not 


| justly to- be. excepted: againat; 
our.endeavour, that our mark. ~The 


dligh language had then become 80 set 
tled, that, upon the highest and most’ 
ordinary topics of discourse, excepting, of 
course, matters of science and of technical 
phraseology, the Bible then revised sed 


affords its: fallest:and accurate vaca- 
bulary. Nor-is' it: likely to. any 
Berious. or radicsl ehanges in time 
| The the 


"bak te 


| 


Tt is, really immense,. 


successftil as you may have seemed on earth, 


because the Board of Managers bas not ac- 


the Bishop’s Bible, which was 


object was, 
one or out.of. many | 


translated, is’ still its best standard; and‘ 


{ the’ 


corner. tant and r SB and in- 
fluential American Bible Society un- | ne 
questionably is, we it is not 
the party to carry on t 


b 


Ty 


in ‘for’ more 

| the tithe: of Wieklitiey bad 

tribated. Es: might: 

| héresy te: 

derogation of the 

y this age of. 
great 


pote, traly said, 
set apart fe 
their 


from the pass 
times, so 
ual and the. 
tumultaons frivolity af own day, were 
spent in devout ous 
and the exercise of thoughts, should 
be approached with and’ rever- 
ence. If their work is to be 
the 
countries; w Engliah 
prevails should be taken; and, om:the part 
of Protestant Christendom, a formal.agd, — 
deliberative assembly should be conv 
resembling as nearly ag possible that of the. 
old time, in learning, character, and reputa. 
tion, to determine whioh cannot 
be accounted trivial, in’ which the nv ad 
more than mortal, of all Protestant Ohris- 
tendom are concerned.” 


JERUSALEM AND PALESTINE. 


Ti% annual letter. o Gobat 
Jerusalem contains: 
showing an immense disproportion 
the outlay on the mission = ite results. 
In carrying on the mission at Jerusalem 
there has been no want af fonds, The 
Bishop himself has an official income of 
| nearly $20,000 from 
sian governments ; es which, 
given by soci the evan- 
But he gives a discouraging account of the 
moral and spiritual results which have fol- 
lowed from these eee Though . 
services have been held regniarly in five lan-. 
guages—Knoglish, German, Hebrew, Span-. 
ish, and Arabic; though there have been 
monthly missionary prayer-meetings, week. , 
ly meetings, and other meetings r Bible- 
reading and Drayer 5 ; though the various 
missionary and other agents are working 
together in harmony and union; yet, after | 
a year’s hard work, such a mission gives 
bat converts,” ‘and only two of these 
show any decided evidence of piety.” There 
are eight schools, and yet there are only 
‘‘three promising ‘girls,’ while :two ‘boys’ 
and another gitl are spoken of dubiously. 
‘‘ During the last two years,” says the Bieh-. 
op, “we had great of 
uirers, of whom a greater part have gone, 
to the Jews.”’. parts of Pales- 
tine, also, the work appear. te: languish. 
The Church Missionary Society: h 


sionaries at Jerusalem, Jaffa, 
Nazareth, in each of which places there are are 
small native Protestant communities, ex- 
cept Caiffa, where the missionary is a new 
man, and as yet unacquainted with the lan- 
guage. In all these places the’ atant 
natives are gaining a knowledge of the word | 
of God, yet . ‘their’ increage 
slow, and so also is their increase in 
The prejudices of -Mohemmedans, thong! 
in Turkey and in other’: these - 
said to be steadily yielding ‘before the'gen- | 
eral pro of missions; are in Palestine | 
as steadily increasing.’: The: Bishop: skye: 
“I verily believethat if (things (asp 


wasting to the in 
moral condition of sep, than 


WO 
and ex acenes ai 


have been enacted in India. ‘Trae, we can 


the truth the but at’ the 
hear with soldnéss and indiffereticé, and 
n general, during the last two! years,’ 
hatred ‘the: Christians; 
and natives has 4moreasing; nor is i 
a rare thing the dutbreaks 
at Nablows in April, 1866, tovhede théin 
of all the in 
The Ohurch pays. the Bishop, 6”. 


mission. | 
scientious exactiiess his converts’ 


thet would: prtsper, must ‘show: 
tehtion ‘te - strangers. ies be 
tbat they are 


yided with seats, and made to feel that then. 
have-a cordial weleame there. 

should greet, them, ag come, and, 
them ae they go- Should.thex geome. 


let them meet, with the game Aad 
should they ;beqome., ippers . 
there, let them be sought, 


% 


not merely. by. 
of the ebharch and con 


Seabank 


| to gay: 


been'| pleasant nor seom. 


| IBLISH EL 
PORK MO VEME: Robe ititerest, 
| ‘Crosses aud Heathen Emblems, lar bod be now. sssam blac 
| | | fo> auch parpase,. We are, Laware ware , 
| Th Jats, of then extent, well though pall’ much 
Or | all its spiritual part was quite as j 
é to some poor man.ca..waman in their eot- 
3 jammer - 1 of, the as ar 
As long ea you live on to | AROMA She, 
| the principal, and its interest will ly “Bo doabé the of” 
common Ruglish Bible, inthe ‘reign of 
* King James.-: We would ‘rather take: the» 
opimon now of Joba: Selden; of Risbard 
Baxter, could we. getiit, 
| passage, than of any living; man, Weare, 
| | oF sings, gould guch hedy of met 
been brought together, of whom it 
they seein ‘to have 
and devout spirit, united with: the’ pecaliar 
conjuncture of the.'times,; to make them: 
| I qualified, beyond any-compariaon with. the 
men of any other age. And we. are 
> | compelled to conclude,’ that. the work of 
these men and their’ compeers, whose lives, 
4 n the case of many.or moat of them, ay 
q 
Jam informed that preparations are: in 
ji 
| 
3 | tistical, proof of the initherige digproperyo 
| batwaen the ‘outlay ahd the of 
3 | 
what a, small propdrtion, even of them, 
any signsof true spititus! We 
heartily wish him in a field hip. 
: 
= 
Hd Haslth fal senti dent will dem | 
| rie Or poos, thoy DAs. pe.¢ looked 
all outward distinetio 
= potas | | ncomparable assembly. To this had 
q 


was willing to. be 


deubt,. 
ad 
~ 
a 


‘like it.', 


ae Amongst the most extraordinary of these 


‘ 


Th movement seems 


estations,' is the. prominence and im- 
which the movement has assumed 

in the City of New York. It has become 
a comnion topic-of comment there in the 
daily papers. The revival ‘seems to divide 
thé public mind with the excitement of the : 
stock.market. Men of busings aside 


™.4 in the midst of their race for gain, to spend 


| few-aainutes at noon of each day in meet. 


Revs Prart.—We' gratify per- 
‘fecling in directing thé reader's at- 
tention to the well-written and just remarks 
whieh, will be. fonnd 


Pigth, well, and had tha, opportanisy .of. 
, knowing: many, trisis Ke called: 
during thé severe struggles which ‘ 


oar@butch: encountered in and: about the 


(pefsecution, which 
ike faithful 
with little sympa- 
or. support.except from a distance, he 
rer, flinched from.duty, bore privation 


and reproach with firmness and good tem- 
unnoticed and 
except in ‘the approval of God 
and: his own‘conscience,: To such men the 
Presbyterian’ Oharch ‘is deeply indebted 
aid be held in honourable re- 
“Mox# Retratove Conventions.—From 


‘out 


the Central Presbyterian we learn that the 


Presbyterian Churches of Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, have invited the ruling elders and 
deacons withio the bounds of East and West 
Hanover Presbyteries, to hold a Convention 
in-that,city ow the first Thursday in April, 
P. M. The object stated 
is'stfree Christian Conference and prayer.” 
Union Oorivention of the ministers 
and ruling elders of the Associate Reform- 
ed@ Ohurch and the Presbyterians in South 
Catolina, is also proposed, to be held at 
Colambia, March 80th, The suggestion 
extends. to North Carolina and Georgia. 
‘We hope that God may deign to meet 
with our brethren in these holy convoca- 
tions, and that great and glorious blessings 
may‘eusué thetefrom to the churches they 
represent. 


sCcHOOL correspondent 
in Texas informs us that the late action of 
their Synod receiving without examination 
the- New-school: Presbytery of Texas, was 
conditioned on a union being first effected 
between our General Assembly and the 
Richmond Convention section of the New- 
school. Our brethren thought the Conven- 


tion's .action. proposing.« fraternal confer- 


ence with the General Assembly would 
probably be a stepping-stone to a union, 
aod hence wished to prepare the way for 
consolidation among themselves; their ac- 
tion providing not only for the reception of 
the New-school Presbytery, but for disband- 
ing it, and adding the members to our own 
Preabyteries. As there is not the slightest 
prospect of a union between the Southern 
section of the. New-school and the General 
Assembly, the particular action of this Sy- 
nod would seem to be null and void. We 
trust that if the brethren of the New-school 


wish to cast in their lot with us, they will |: 


not hesitate to come in on the same terms 
as our own ministers are received, and then 
there will be no further difficulty on the 


Ruy. Srvaer Ropinson.—The Rev. 


Stuart Robinson, Professor in Danville 


Theological Seminary, has in press a work 
entitled, «The Church of God an Essential 
Elemént of the Gospel.” It is an amplifi- 
cation of the Inaugural Address of the 
author, delivered during the sessions of the 
General;-Assembly in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, lest. spring, and will make a duode- 
-TarEs AND WHear.—We have a speci- 
men.of the tares ‘and wheat, through a mis- 
sionaryin the Kast. There is no precise 
resemblance between the two plants. They 
were collected by the missionary as they 
were growing together in the same field, and 
as illustrative of the scriptural expression, 
Matt. xiii. 29, he states that when he was 
waged in. obteining the specimens, a 
“If you pull 
up the tares, you will.pull up the wheat 
aleo,’’: which. he found to, be the fact, from 
the interlocking of their roots. bo 


Depwation at Newsures, New York. . 


—+Thie chutch: edifice just ‘erected. by the. 


Newi‘York, of which ‘the:Rev. Samuel 8. 


Me pastor, was ‘dedicated to 
thé 6f God "on the 24th alt. The 
Rev. Dr.’ Marray, of Elisabeth, New Jer- 
acy, preached the. dedication sermon from 
1 Kings vi. 4,-and viii, 63, «Solomon built 
the; housef the Lord and finished it «So 
the King of all the children of Iarael dedi- 
cated. the house the Lord.” , The dis- 
Newburgh papers... The Rev. Drs. Sprole, 
Forsyth, and’ MoCarrel, took part in the 


“This is ‘a new enterprise; the church 
having been organized in October, 1856, 
and having nearly doubled its membership 
time. Mr. MoMaullen, the pas- 
signary,of that name.. With their new and 
attractive edifes .the: eongregation will, no: 

Gxi::tol increase in numbers and. 


ingafor prayer. 
These. daily meetings have grown and 


| multiplied, until they have become perhaps 
‘| the most striking feature of the movement. | 


The first of them was at the outset only a 


ze weekly meeting, and was begun some time 


last fall, during’ the commercial panio, in. 


the North Dutch Church. The location 


was convenient for business men, for whom 


it ‘was designed, and the invitation was; 
extended freely to all, without distinction 
of denomination. At the opening meeting, , 
we, believe, but six persons were present; , 


atthe: second twenty, at the third forty, 
and so on increasing, until recently the 
Cousistory building has been daily crowded 
on three floors, and, according to the Com- 


_| mercial Advertiser, ‘the attendance was 
| so great, and the interest so absorbing, that 


it has become necessary to open as many 
as eleven of these places for daily public 
prayer.” | 

/ From the accounts we have received of 
these meetings, we imagine that there may 
be some undue excitement, and perhaps not 


the strictest regard to those proprieties | 


which many would desire to see maintained ; 
but the extraordinary pervading of the 
public mind with religious things, is a fact 
too palpable to be mistaken. There must 
be something uncommon abroad, when such 


| a paper as the New York Tribune occupies 


an entire page in small type, of one day’s 
issue, with an account of the revival, and 
when the satanic Herald finds occasion to 
make it day after day the topic of blasphe- 
my and ridicule, as well as to furnish its 
readers with verbatim reports of some of 
the prayer-meetings. The Tribune says: 
“The ‘Great Revival,’ as all men call it, 

is now an absorbing topic even for ordinary 
conversation. The religious meetings that 
are held in various parts of the city rng 
every day, are matters of common ap 
street talk. Notices of meetings for prayer 
and other religious exercises have been pub- 
licly placarded in many of the places where 
handbills are usually posted. In many 
couuting-rooms and stores, similar printed 
advertisements have been hang up, calling 
the attention of business men and others to 
the devotional convocations. In addition 
to these, tracts have been distributed in the 
cars, in the omnibuses, and in the ferry 
boats, calling the attention of the chance 
reader to the subject of religion, quoting 
passages from the Scriptures, and giving 
notices of the meetings. Such tracts have 
even been dropped on the pavements of the 
streets, for passers-by to pick up—so that 
‘she who runs may read.” The attendance, 
on the Sabbath, at the Churches has been, 
for several weeks past, unusually large. It 
isa time of encouragement for ministers, 
and they are preaching with more than 
usual vigour and earnestness.” 

| We trust that God may grant to those 
who controul this movement, wisdom and 
grace rightly to manage and direct it, so 
that it may not degenerate into mere ex- 
citement and wild-fire. 


CONGREGATIONALISM AND 
PRESBYTERIANISM. 


NE of the queerest articles we have for 

a long time read appeared in the 
Congregational Herald, published in Chi- 
cago, which sets out to prove that Presby- 
terianism, by its very constitution, tends to 


| disunion, while Congregationalism is the 


great conservator of ecclesiastical union. 
About the genius of Presbyterianism the 
writer and editor is perhaps pardonably 
ignorant, but of Congregationalism we sup- 
pose he may be considered as speaking by 
the card. On this point, therefore, we are 
prepared to receive his testimony as follows: 

‘The Congregationalists acknowledge no 
power superior to that of the local church. 
Councils are called to review church action 
not to reverse it, but only to adview [ad- 
vise?] the parties. District and State As- 
sociations exist but have no ecclesiastical 
authority. Their object is the mutual im- 
provement of the members by prayer and 


conference. What, now, has been the re- 
sult? The Congregationalists throughout 


the land are one body. Never were they 
so thoroughly united as at the present time. 
They have passed through all manner of 
discussions on the most agitating topics, 
doctrinal and practical, such as have riven 
other denominations asunder, and yet have 
reserved both their unity and their liberty. 
ere have been wide theological differences 
in their ranks, involved in such names as 
Old-school brethren, New-school brethren 
and Oberlin brethren. There have been 
earnest discussions on 
ics, in newspapers, pamphlets, 
ing has sometimes run high, and spectators 
have imagined that there must be a division. 
But no division has occurred. Hach party 
founded its Seminary, and established its 
newspaper, and much was said respecting 
the peculiar theologies of New Haven, East 
Windsor, and Oberlin, but they all stand 
to-day free to differ in opinion and willin 
to fraternize in love and good works. An 
so the anti-slavery reform was forced to 
fight its battle among Congregationalists as 
well as among other bodies of Christians, 
and no little excitement resulted. But 
there being no ecclesiastical power to crush 
the. truth, or to array brethren in hostile 
parties, each clutching at the sceptre, no 
division bas ensued. Conservatives and 
progressives dwell side by side in churches 
and meet in the same district and general 
organisations, discussing continually and 
approximating in view steadily, without the 
rending of a single State Association. This 


| is anion in liberty.” 


‘What’ besutifat illustration of unity. 


_] Each congregation with its minister stands | 


apart from all others in independency—if 
any one differs in opinion from an advisory 


‘| council, he goes home and maintains his 
| opinion in despite of them—they differ 


very: widely in theological views, and- erect 


ire- | their antagonistic seminaries, but all this 
with’ the most perfect. unity—in a word, | 


théey'are disunited in every respect, except 


4 jn°thé adoption of a denominational name, 


which, itf'itself, implies disunion; and-their 
oaly visible unity is an ment to be 


disunited, or an sgreement.for each tne to 
tin his own eyes. There's 


[ow any aeasible man could 
yand seri adduce such things as 
roof of'unity surpasses fat our compreben- 


ticipated, the: enemies of 
Breckinridge—those who 
enemies foe his unflinch- 


Dr. RB. 


New errors and 
amended Bible Versions—are out upon him 


in Wall Gry Wile” supposed 
That the North Carolina critic has detected 


confined ta no sect, section, or class. | certain coincidences between him and Stap-' 
p } fer is not to be doubted, but that he-has 


been himself detected in a most unjystifia- 
ble suppression of the trath, and flagrant’ 


-exaggeration of the offence.of which he. 
8,:| ncouses. Dr. Breckinridge, is equally clear. 
This, the commanicstion which we pub- 


lished last week, as well as what we lay 


| before our readers in our present issue, 


fally establishes.. Dr. Breckinridge, in the 
most ample terms, acknowledges in his 
Preliminary Remarks that he has freely 


availed himself of the labours of his prede-| 


cessors, and incorporated into his work the 
results they had wrought out whenever 
they suited his purposes; disclaiming, at 
the same time, any attempt at original dis- 
coveries in theology; and yet this writer, 
marvellously and inexcusably enough, as- 
serts that he sets up a claim to absolute 
originality, and ignores those who have 
gone before him! The utmost which 
he could with any show of cause, charge 
against ‘Dr. Breckinridge, would be the 
omission to name the authors upon whom 
he has drawn, or to designate the particu- 
lar’ portions of the work for which he is in 
any manner specially indebted to others. 
But even on this ground, after the full pre- 
liminary acknowledgments, it-would hardly 
be possible to’make out a case. As to the 
utter failure of the North Carolina Pastor 
to.convict Dr. Breckinridge of the offence 
on which he arraigns him, there can be but 
one opinion amongst all candid minds; and 
there will probably be a like concurrence of 
sentiment in condemnation of this effort to 
destroy the good naine of an eminent min- 
ister of Christ, and the: reputation and use- 
fulness of one of the noblest contributions 


to theological science. 

We subjoin from the Presbyterian Her- 
ald a brief explanation from Dr. Breckin- 
ridge’s own pen, written in reply to a note 
from the editor of that paper, calling his 
attention to the Carolina articles. It will 
be observed that the charge of stealing 
from Chalmers has not even the shadow of 
a foundation, Dr. Breckinridge never hav- 
ing even seen Chalmers’s Institutes. 

I had seen the anonymous attack on me, 
and on the volume I have lately published, 
before I received your letter of the 17th inst. 
As it is the first of a series of numbers, I did 
not think of doing anything till I saw the end; 
nor, perhaps, even then. Certainly not but 
for the personal attack on me. The book must 
live or die, of itself; and all men must blame 
or praise it as they see fit. A person who 
will say in one article, of the same man and 
of the same book, that he has written an emi- 
nently sound book, clear and elegant in style, 
and pervaded with the glow of living piety; 
and yet that the book is one whose wide circu- 
lation is a grievous evil, to oust which, it is 

roper to attack the author as having acted 
in a way characterized as neither right, fair 
nor honest, to say nothing of proving him 
destitute of modesty, of logic, of philosophy, 
of Latin, and even of ability to understand an 
author from whom he is plagiarizing, hardly 
disguises himself enough to do serious damage. 
Under these circumstances, and thus assailed, 
all I need say to you is: 

1. In the “preliminary words” I have sta- 
ted, in the most distinct afid precise manner, 
(p. 10, bottom) how and to what extent I 
should feel free to use the labours of all who 
preceded me; and therefore every allegation 
to a contrary intent is knowingly false in this 
writer, whoever he may be. 

2. He wholly suppresses this fact and as- 
serts the contrary, wherefore I am obliged to 
say that his allegation that I have plagvarized 
from Stapfer is not false ouly, but malicious. 

3. The extent and the closeness of the al- 
leged conformity between my statements and 
Stapfer’s, and their-alleged value to me in two 
chapters of my work, are all grossly and de- 
signedly exaggerated and false, both in letter 
and spirit. | 7 

4, There is not a single statement or idea 
alleged to be taken by me, dishonestly, from 
Stapfer, in those two chapters, that was not 
the common property of all Christendom be- 
fore Stapfer existed; some of them as much 
so as the atmosphere. 

5. I assert in the most precise manner, that 
I have made no use of any author, not fully 
warranted in such performance by the nature 
of the case, and by universal use, including 
in a very high degree what Stapfer himself 
did unquestioned, and not fully warranted by 
my printed statement, on the face of the book, 
of what I would do; and that any other course 
of conduct on my part would have been a 
mere ostentation of learning, in repeated mar- 

inal citations, of a hundred or more authors, 
in a dozen languages, and scattered over many 
centuries. 

6. As to the alleged plagiarism of Chalmers, 
I have only to say I never had his “Institutes 
of Theology” in my hands, and have no know- 
ledge of his method, which, however, I do not 
believe to be like mine. And, in general, I 
certainly feel no sort of necessity of plagiariz- 
ing from any one, no sort of hesitancy in risk- 
ing my own convictions and statements, and 
consider myself acting, not only honestly, but 
modestly and scholarly, in using deéails wrought 
out by learned, able, and godly men, which 
have been for ages the common property of 
mankind, and which I notified mankind I 
would thus use, in this spirit. If, in that 
way, I have succeeded in writing a book, 
which malice itself admits to be eminently 
sound, clear and elegant in style, and pervaded 
with the glow of living piety, I ought to bear 
with tranquillity unprovoked attacks upon my 
personal character, designed wickedly to do 
me mischief.” 7 


__ AN INCURABLE GRIEF. 


HE death of a worldling is, of all spec- 
tacles, the most melancholy. To be 
awakened, during a last sickness, to the 


painful conviction that the world, the object: 


of a fond idolatry, is rapidly receding, and 
that a final separation from it is at hand; 
while there is no accompanying hope that a 
brighter and happier existence awaits the 
departing spirit, is at once the fullest and 
most painful exemplification of the pro- 
position— ‘‘ What shall it profit a man, if 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul!’’ We have seen the unconverted 
sinner endeavouring to cheat death by shut- 
ting his eyes against its approach, and 
beguile himself by talking of his plans on 
his recovery; and we have heard of others 
whose amusement, at such a time, was to 
count their money; but how'terrible the 
reality, nevertheless, that in loosing the 
hold of such from the world, was the plunge 
into perdition! A recent case suggests 
these thoughts. Madame Rachel, the cele- 
brated tragedian, who was the idol of the 
French theatre, intoxicated by ‘applause, 
and enriched by her princely revenue, was 
startled by the approach of death. How 
eagerly did she endeavour to eyade it! how 
imploringly did she search for an antidote, 
and yet in vain! At length the conviction 
was brought home to her, in all its fearful- 
ness, that she must die. What did she do? 
Did she acknowledge the vanity of her 
pursuits, and, as a penitent, fall at the foot 
of the cross, and plead for mercy? No. 
She called for her beloved jewelry, with 
which she had go often adorned her per- 
son; and gazing at it fondly, and casting 
upon it a long, last, lingering look, she ex- 
claimed, faut donc quitter tout!’ Must 
I thea abandon all! Yes, abandon all, 
with nothing in reserve. It has been, it 
ever will be the sad. experience of the 


worldling. | 
‘ | 


have received 


‘from A. P: C., for Belmont Church, five 


dollars for the pastor, and five for the 
church, ten dollars. 


4 


Assembly, the Rev. Dr. Stratton of 


“which we herewith subjoin: ~ Ind 
of: its bearings on the General Assembly, | 


requested the opinion of Dr. Cartwright, 


‘dn émipent physician of New Orleans, on 


the subject, and has sent us the reply, 


the letter will be found very interesting and 
valuable. We’ take-the liberty 


imprudent indulgence in the good things 
which the fruit-market and the tables of 
their entertainers may place in their way, 
than from the climate or any local cause. 


New Orveans, January 25th, 1858. 
To Rev. Dr. Joseph B. Stratton. = : 
My Dear Sir—In reply to your letter, 
informing me that there exists in the minds 
of many, more or less uneasiness in regard 
to the risk to health on the part of mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian General Assembly | 
acts New Orleans in the month of May, 
very healthy, as much so as any other city, 
during the winter and spring, and you may 
confidently assure the delegates that they 
need be under no apprehension of incurring 
any risk to health more than they would at 
home. Nor are any precautions or. sanitary 
rules necessary, 80 far as the yellow fever 


a. 
ae 


to suggest” 
that the members of the Assembly will very 
robably be in much more danger from | w 


dent city 


leave to say, that New Orleans is | 


While every one that 


per in the m to k 
videncs against the héalthfulness of the 
3 yet New Orleans gets no credit at 
for, the bundred thousand who were 
ed and went on their way rejoicing, to’ 
find bappy.homes in the North-western 
States. and Territories. The truth in regard 


}40 the healthfalness or -unhealthfulneas of 


New Orleans, particularly in the winter aud 
epring, ybeknown. Ifit actually be 
be unhealthy place that most persons at a 
distance believe it to be, every honest mau 
should reprobate holding out any induce- 
ments to allure the unwary to visit it. On 
the other hand, if it be one of the most 
healthy cities in the Union, at least during 


offence against humanity to let idle fear 
and prejudice frighten invalids and those 
affiicted with chronic diseases, out of the 
benefits that a sojourn in this climate would 
afford them. 

The members, who may attend the Gen- 
‘eral Assembly in May next, need only look 
around them to decide this important ques- 
tion for themselves. They will see a coun- 
try of a primeval, half finished appearance, 
with the water courses on the highest land, 
as if just 
ed by a people, many of whom live to great- 


is concerned, as it does not appear in this, | er ages than the patriarchs soon after the 
or any of our Southern cities, at that erly doa, when the earth was new, fresh 


season of the year. It may be well to 


observe, however, that the evening and | 
early morning air in this city, and in lower . 


Louisiana, is eminently salubrious—inviting 
to out-door exercise and enjoyment, pro- 
vided exposure and fatigue in the sun 
during the heat of the day be avoided, and 
common prudencé observed in regard to 
diet and drinks. 

That the yellow fever does not occur in 
our Southern cities in the spring months, 
the evidence adduced on the trial of Don 
Valiente, the Intendant of Cuba, charged 
with having introduced that disease into 
Cadiz, by touching at the port of Charleston 
in June, on his way from Havanna_ to 
Spain, is conclusive. After an imprison- 
ment of eleven months, he was acquitted on 
the evidence of twenty-two learned physi- 
cians of Charleston, unanimously testifying 
that the yellow fever never came under their 
observation so early in the season as the 
20th of June. New Orleans being located 
below the thirtieth parallel, in a region of 
country two-thirds swamp, bayous, lagoons, 
and lakes, filled with stagnant waters, and 
as water rises at a few feet below the sur- 
face of the highest land, strangers are apt 
to regard the whole country as insalubrious, 
and to make as much haste to leave it as 
they would to hurry across the Pontine 
Marshes, supposing it to be a malarious 
region, infected with bilious and inter- 


mittent fevers, diseases of thé liver, and. 


spleen, and unsafe to visit at any season. On 


the contrary, the whole region of country 


below 30° 30’ is so remarkably exempt 
from all diseases of the kind, as greatly to 
puzzle the Medical -Faculty to account for 
the fact. Many years ago, in a monograph, 
published in the Boston Medical Journal, 
and largely descanted upon in Dr. Dratri’s 

reat work on the diseases of the [aterior 
Valley of North America, I attributed the 
salubrity of lower Louisiana to the abund- 
ance of aquatic plants, floating on, and 
covering the stagnant waters, as grass covers 
meadows, feeding on their impurities, and 
rendering them pure, sweet, and potable. 
Be this as it may, or whatever may be the 
true cause of lower Louisiana being healthier 
than the country north of it, as high up as” 
Lake Michigan, the facts in proof were 
overwhelming and convincing to my miod 


long before 1 removed here, and have since 


been confirmed by observation. 

From its first settlement, early in the last 
century, until its annexation to the United 
States early in the present century, histo- 
rians after historians were unanimous in 
their testimony in commending it as the 
most salubrious country, and New Orleans 
as the most salubrious city in the world, 
not excepting France and Paris. More 
than twelve years after it passed into the 
hands of the Americans, French historians 
continued to laud it. For instance, Robin’s 
three volumes of travels in Lousiana pub- 
lished in Paris, 1817. The various histori- 
ans, from La Harpe, who arrived in New 
Orleans in 1718, followed by Du Prantz, 
Lozieres, .Durallon, Count de Vergennes 
and Labat, each of whom published from 
two to three volumes on Louisiana, bore 
testimony to the health and longevity of the 
inhabitants, and their exemption from those 
bilious plagues and intermittent and remit- 
tent fevers, so common in the English set- 
tlements north; to the clearness of their 
complexions; the remarkable pooner’ of 
the atmosphere in bringing the blood to the 
periphery, and by that property, not only 
rejuvenating old persons, but curing chronic 
diseases in the young, by bringing the blood 
to the surface, and thereby — ithe 
congestions and inflammations of the liver, 
lungs and stomach, on which they depend. 
Robin attributed these phenomena to some- 
thing in the atmosphere, which made the 
blood thinner and lighter, and thereby 
brought it to the surface. He mentions 
the yellow fever as a disease which had ap- 
peared in New Orleans a few years after it 
had desolated Philadelphia and other Atlan- 


| tic cities in the north. Like consumption, 


it was regarded asa northern: disease, inher- 
ent in the thick, heavy blood of northern 
people, and following them wherever they 
went. The creoles or natives of New Or- 
leans had no dread of it, as it never dis- 
turbed them until 1853. So strictly had 
yellow fever been confined to the northern 
and immigrant population anterior to that 
time, that many persons, myself among the 
number, do not believe that the epidemic 
of 1853, 754 and ’55 was yellow fever, 
properly so-called, but a contagious typhus, 
which under various names, has often deso- 
lated Europe, paying no respect to persons 
and places, as yellow fever does. In Ku- 
rope, from its beginning mostly in the 
camps of large armics, it is better known as 
camp fever. After prevailing for a few 


seasons, it dies out, and there is nothing }+- 


more of it fora longtime. Last year the 
yellow fever, properly so-called, re-appeared 
in New Orleans, and destroyed about two 
hundred persons. It was confined to a 
small portion of the city, and did not over- 
leap its boundaries, as the contagious typhus 
of 1853 did. ¢ 

It was not until New Orleans became 
the asylum or half-way house for the vast 
multitudes of emigrants tn transitu from 
Europe to the new States and Territories 
of the great Mississippi valley, that it lost. 
its character abroad as one of the most 
healthy cities in the world—a character 
which it had maintained for a céntury. 


The late Dr. Hort, in an essay published in | 


the New Orleans Medical Journal, Novem- 
ber, 1851, estimated the resident population 
of New Orleans and La Fayette at one hun- | 
dred and thirty thousand, and the floatin 
and immigrant population, unenumera 

in the census, at more than double that. 
number. He declaimed against the prac- ‘ 
tice of charging the gross mortality among 
the vast multitudes of foreigners to the resi- 
dent or enumerated population, and then 
drawing inferences as to the ratio of mortal- 
ity among the people of New Orleans from | 
such fallacious statistics. Dr. Dowler and 
Dr. Fenner ascertained that in 1849 there | 
were thirteen thousand seven hundred and 


and only one hundred and forty-seven 
Louisianians. Nearly three thousand died, 
yet New Orleans in giving comfort and shel- 
ter to a vast multitude of sick, destitute, and 
friendless strangers, did so at the expense 


od wet. The earth was not sickly then, 
as proved by the vital statistics of the gen- 
“erations immediately succeeding the flood, 
being more favourable than after it became 
dryer. In 1849 twenty-three persons died 
in this city aged one hundred and upwards 
—one being one hundred and thirty years 
old. The delegates will find that the sta- 
tionary or enumerated population, the ac- 
tual citizens of New Orleans, who are bless- 
ed with the hallowing influences of Qhurch 
and family, will not lose by comparison 
with the people of Europe or our northern 
cities, as far as morality and Christianity 
are concerned; and if -they will visit the 
necropolis of New Orleans, the marble will 
tell them, that the average term of life in 
this city is much greater than in any other 
in Europe and America. Nevertheless the 
will fidd the mortality among the non-resi- 
dent, destitute and dissipated foreign popula- 
tion very great, and no medical skill can pre- 
vent it, until the great West is filled with 
inhabitants, and the gold mines of Califor- 
nia are exhausted, and the churches can 
devise some means to dissuade the vast 
multitudes of pilgrims on their way to the 
promised land, to cease to violate the phy- 
sical and moral laws of their being, during 
their sojourn in this climate; for until they 
do that, the science of medicine has no basis. 
to rest its curative measures upon. Last 
year 8720 of this destitute class of persons 
were admitted into Charity Hospital, of 
whom only 1577 were Americans. ; 
In the whole city, deducting the children 
under a year old, only 1641 Americans 
died, while the gross mortality was 5581. 
In 1849 the mortality among the Ameri- 
cans was less than last year, while the total 
mortality was 9862. In 1853 the Howard 
Association had 11,088 patients under its 
care, only 716 of whom were Americans. 
It is believed that great numbers of foreign- 
ers, during their stay in this city, get sick 


‘from frequenting the haunts of vice and 


dissipation, and from exposing themselves 
unnecessarily to the sun. ir they had 
friends to instruct them in the laws of cli- 
mate, and to point out to those, whose 
means are exhausted and cannot pursue 
their journey, some useful occupations by 
which they could gain an honest livelihood, 
without exposing themselves to the fierce 
ys of a tropical sun, and to impress on 
‘Weir minds the important truth that aloo- 
holic drinks are more poisonous and inju- 
rious to health in warm than in cold cli- 
mates, there would be little more wanting 
to Americanize and Christianize them, than 
to build them churches, and supply them 
with missionaries. A people in a strange 
land without kindred or family ties, are in 
greater need of spiritual advisers to keep 
them in the path of rectitude, than if they 

were at home among their friends. 
Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
A. Cartwaicat, M.D. 


HOUSES OF REFUGE. 


| E have received a large pamphlet of 

147 pages, containing the Proceed- 
ings of ‘the First Convention of the Mana- 
gers and Superintendents of Houses of 
Refuge and Schools of Reform, held in the 
city of New York in May last. All the 
great questions relating to the modus oper- 
andi of such institutions were thoroughly 
discussed at this meeting, and many ex- 
ceedingly interesting statements were made 
by the experienced officers present. The 
general testimony was in favour of the 
happy reformative influence of these insti- 
tutions, while there was an acknowledgment 
of various existing defects in management, 
which, it is hoped, will be overcome by 
longer experience and interchange of views 
in such Conventions as the one to which 
we are now referring. We find a diversity 
of opinion on the appointment of chaplains 
to these institutions, while there was a har- 
mony of views on the necessity of religious 
instruction, as a basis of moral training. 
If the selection of chaplains could always 
be judiciously made, and their interference 
with superintendents could be prevented, it 
certainly would be well to introduce them 
always. The gospel is the only true in- 
strument for the effective reformation, as 
well as salvation, of delinquents. The 
sessions of the Convention were delightfully 
amicable. 


HOW TO ESCAPE BECOMING IN- 
| FIDEL. 


HE Christian Register, a Unitarian 

paper, published in Boston, maintains 
that the orthodox estimate of the Bible as 
an inspired and infallible teacher of truth, 
is directly productive of infidelity, inas- 


their traditional reverence for the Scrip- 
tures, and learn to detect its discrepancies 
and errors, are ready to reject it wholly as 
not worthy of belief. On the contrary, 
Unitarian views of the Bible never lead 
to infidelity, because, at the outset, it is 
regarded as fallible, and as combining in 
its structure both truth and falsehood! 
That is, as we understand it, if men will 
only begin with an infidel disregard of the 
Scriptures, they will, at no. subsequent 
stage of their experience, become infidels! 
This is demonstrative. What can be more 
manifest than this, that an infidel is in no 
danger of becoming an infidel. 
him begin with discrediting the word of 
God, and his perversion to infidelity afser- 
wards will be an impossibility. This is a 
fact not to be disputed. ‘We receive it as 
axiomatic, that if a man repudiates the 
doctrine of the Trinity from the very out- 
set, he may mingle freely with Unitarians, 


‘without endangering his faith, Wemight 


as well fear that a man already drowned, 
might be drowned if thrown into the river. 


THE Examination Ruue.—We are 
credibly informed, says the Banner and 
Advocate, that the Presbytery of Detroit, 


(New-schvol) have a standing rule to exam- | 


not only of her pocket, but of her reputa- , ine all.persons they receive into their body. 


‘North Carolina Pastor. 


the winter and spring months, it is a high | 


emerging from the flood, inhabit- 


much as men when they get the better of | 


Only 


Earo- | Tie North Carélina Pastor—The Pastor of 
| 


Messrs. Editors—I have seen in the se- 


'venth and eighth numbers of the Presbyte- 
‘riag newspaper, recently started at Fayette- 


vile, Nofth Carolina, the ‘first and second 


jere five) 


lished in 1748, by I. F. Stapren, 


touching certain parts of the subject? or 


numbers of a series of articles headed «Dr. | is it in matter relating to the conception, 


Breckinridge’s Theology,” and signed, A 
have also seen 


method, order, digestion, it ion of the 
work as a whole? If it is the first, Dr. 


your editorial, under the head of “A seri- |. Breckinridge.bas notified the North Caro- 


ous Charge,” in your issue of February 20tb.. 
I think it likely we shall see, before the. 
end is reached, that your suggestion about 

an old grudge explains a good deal; and: 
probably recent, and very public events, 
explain the balance. The origin of this 
gross and unworthy personal attack—for it 

is nothing else—probably lies some distance. 
from North Carolina, and in anguish over 

matters far nearer to our times than Pastor 

Stapfer. 

I have but a single suggestion to make 
in this communication; but it is decisive 
with all fair minds. You have overlooked, 
and the ‘author of the attack has catefully 
suppressed the fact, and then denied its ex- 
istence, that Dr. Breckiuridge had, in the 
clearest manner, on the face of his Book, 
given notice and explanation of his plan | 
and purpose with regard to the use he would 
make of the labours of his predecessors, 
any of them, all of them. I have nothing 
to say about the conduct of the North Caro- 
lina Pastor, in picking out sentences here 
and there from an author, and trying to 
make a false impression, by printing them 
together; nothing to say about his gathering 
widely scattered passages from one book, and 
printing them as if they were connected ut- 
terances, so as to make the false impression 
that connected passages of another book 
were taken from connected passages of that 
book; nothing to say about the absurdly 
exaggerated value of the supposed robbery; 
nothing to say about the property of Stap- 
fer himself in the articles supposed to be 
taken; nothing to say about ignorant or in- 
tentional mistranslations of the Latin of 
Stapfer, so as to force it to speak the Eng- 
lish of Dr. Breckinridge. All I have any- 
thing to say about, is the robbery itself, the 
felonious taking, the animus furendi, the 
larceny. And what I have to say about 
that is, that according to the showing of 
the North Carolina Pastor himself, Dr. 
Breckinridge had given written notice as 
public as the alleged larceny, and in advance 
of it, that he intended to commit it, not 
only on Stapfer, but on whosoever had in 
temporary possession any similar goods of 
his Master, that he might have temporary 
need of, in his Master’s service. Admitting, 
therefore, all the alleged facts, (most of 
which, however, are the reverse of true), 
the capital, decisive fact suppressed, and 
denied by the author of this attack, con- 
verts the charge of Plagiarism against Dr. 
Breckinridge into a naked absurdity, desti- 
tute of truth, and gives it a moral charac- 
ter, which I omit to give a name to. 

Dr. Breckinridge opens his volume with 
Few Preliminary Words,” which oc- 
cupy seven pages, which explain his con- 
ception of theology, his method, and his 
order. In the first paragraph, occupying 
a page, he explains why he undertook the 
work; in the second paragraph, which oc- 
cupies another page, he explains his gen- 
eral idea of the work before him, and of the 
way in which he ought to attempt its exe- 
ecution. In this paragraph there occurs the 
following clear, full, and decisive state- 
ment: 

‘¢ As to books, in such a science as this, 
and in such an attempt as this, the Bible is 
the only one having any authority. And yet 
I am far from undervaluing the immense ad- 
vantages I have derived from the labours 
of others; without which, indeed, I could 
have done nothing. The fruits of such 
attainments as [ have painfully made, will 
manifest themselves to the learned who 
may honour me by considering what I ad- 
vance. I know too well that the Spirit of 
God has been in his Church always, to treat 
with unconcern the deliverances of her great 
teachers, much less her own well-considered 
utterances of her constant faith ; and I per- 
ceive clearly enough, that on such a subject’ 
as this, and after so many centuries of ex- 
alted effort, any claim of proper originality 
touching the subject-matter, would be mere- 
ly a confession of folly, of ignorance, and 
of error. The general doctrine of this trea- 
tise is in the sense of the unalterable faith 
of the Church of the living God—in the 
sense of the ancient confessions of that 
Church—in the sense of the orthodox con- 
fessions of the Reformation—in the sense 
of the standards of the Westminster As- 
sembly, which constitute the confession of 
so large a part of the Christian world ; and, 
amongst the rest, of my own Church. The 
details which have been wrought out by 
learned, godly, and able men in all ages, 
of many creeds, and in many tongues, HAVE 
BEEN FREELY WROUGHT INTO THE STAPLE 
OF THIS WORK, when they suited the place 
and the purpose, and turned precisely to my 
thought. That for which I alone must be 
responsible, is that which makes the work 
individual—the CONCEPTION, the METHOD, 
the DIGESTION, the PRESENTATION, the OR- 
DER, the SPIRIT, the IMPRESSION of the 
whole. If, however, I had not supposed 
that the portion of this work which made 
it peculiar, was capable of being used to 
the great advantage of the noblest of all 
sciences, commonly denied either the name 
or the treatment of a science, I should not 
have considered it my duty to make such 
a publication.’”—Pp. x. xi. Preliminary 
Remarks. 

The comments which this simple and 
complete statement suggests, when it is 
compared with the dishonouring and un- 
founded charge, which has no ground but 
the suppression and denial of the existence 


of the statement itself; to be just, would be | 


too long and too severe, perhaps, for a 
short article in your paper. You observe, 
however, how clearly the points are put: 
denial of any proper originality as to sub- 
ject matter—confession of incalculable aid 
from all his predecessors—notification of 
the free use in the staple of his work of all 


previous labours that precisely suited him in 


the way of details—explanation of the part 
of the work he considered peculiarly his 
own—and his idea of the importance of 
that part. I confess I do not see ‘what 
more could be said, to justify all that the 
North Carolina Pastor says Dr. Breckin- 
ridge has done, even supposing all he says, ia 
that respect, strictly true and fair, neither 
of which do I admit. Neither do I see 
any reputable way of explaining his attack 
on Dr. Breckinridge, with this statement 
staring him in the face. But I-do see 
why, being resolved to make that attack, 
he should suppress Dr. Breckinridge’s 
statement, and deny its existence. — 

But what is it, precisely, Dr. Breckin- 
ridge has done, still supposing the attack 
to tell the truth in the matter? His book 
contains thirty-four chapters, and 530 pages. 
Of these, nine chapters, containing 123. 


pages, are devoted to the consideration of | 


Gop; and in this department, six chapters, 
containing 61. pages, are devoted to the 
Attributes of God. In two of these last 
named six chapters, which together contain 
19 pages, this North Carolina pastor says 


fal; I love 


lina Pastor in advance of his dishonouring 


Breckinridge’s work, which he has said on 
its face, he considers both new and impor- 
tant, is his general doctrine of the Classifi- 
cation of the Divine Attributes, demon- 
strated, as he seems to think, in the six 
chapters, certain’ pages of two of which 
have exercised this North Carolina. Pastor 
so deeply. As to the general doctrine of 
Dr. Breckinridge, on the Divine Perfeo- 
tions, which is the important part of the 
matter, the Pastor of Berne certainly knew 
nothing of it; and the Pastor of North 
Carolina, for aught that has appeared, was 
too much shocked at the resemblance of a 
part of the details, and too much engrossed 
in an arduous translation, to observe the 
difference in the really important matter. 


The North Carolina Pastor appears to 


have felt that he was venturing on very 
thin ice and over deep water, and by way 
of help in case of emergency, held out one 
hand to Chalmers, on the shore, while he 


The intimation that Dr. Breckinridge’s 
method was anticipated by Chalmers, that 
the very conception of the work is a sort of 
plagiarism, is only important as it shows at 
once the spirit which animates this attack 
on Dr. Breckinridge, and the qualification 
of the author of the attack to pass judg- 
ment in such matters. I will leave that 


one who thinks it worthy of it. My object 
was to present a single aspect of this strange 
and very offensive case; which I have done. 
It is very likely, Messrs. Editors, that Dr. 
Breckinridge will suffer great annoyance, 
as you intimate, by the use his enemies will 
make of this attack. But who are these 
enemies? And why are they so numerous 
and powerful? Rest assured that the per- 
sonal effect of such attacks as the one which 
has called forth these observations is the 
smallest evil in the case. If this book of 
Dr. Breckinridge is entitled to a small frac- 
tion of the applause it has received from 
much wiser men, and, perhaps, nearly as good 
and learned as this North Carolina Pastor, 
his interest that it should not be slandered 
into ill repute, is as nothing compared with 
other interests which might be affected by 
such folly and wickedness. It was Pluto, 
the god of hell, who devoured his own chil- 
dren. A. Z. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HABITS IN THE SANCTUARY. 


Messrs. Editors—The following may be 
regarded as the impressions of a savage, 


faith, on his first attending divine worship 
in one of our principal city churches; and, 
of course, not acquainted with certain prac- 
tices which are too familiar to be remarked 
by civilized worshippers. 
, March1, 1858. 
My Dear Sir—As you requested, I yes- 
terday attended Christian worship (for the 
first time) at Dr. church in 
street. When I drew near the temple, I 
saw several persons collected in the portico, 
I supposed they were the peculiarly earnest 
and devout worshippers, that thus rever- 
enced the threshold of the place; so I 
quietly joined them, and Boor to unite in 
their prayers. One 
Mr. Herbert, how’s trade?” The one to 
whom this was addressed, replied, ‘“‘ Very 
dul] indeed, nothing doing in fact—how is it 
with you?” The first speaker rejoined that 
stocks were on the rise, and something 
about Erie, which I did not distinctly hear. 
Not perceiving the connection between this 
and the worship of the Divine Being, I left 
them, and passed into the church. a 
The services were commenced by the 
minister reading a hymn. A delightful air 
was then struck up by the leader, in which 
all the people joined. When we were sing- 
ing the last verse I was somewhat alarmed 
by a sudden and simultaneous series of 
sounds, like dump, dump, dump, proceeding 
from many of the pews, which made me 
look up. The cause of the noise: I soon 
discovered. It was the people. pitchin 
their Hymn Books into the book racks. 
presumed that there was something objec- 
tionable or offensive in the last verse, that 
caused so many to put away their books 
before the hymn was concluded; but, on 
inquiry, I found that this was their usual 
habit; and that by some it was considered 
an evidence of devotion to make a noise in 
putting away the book, (¢.¢. to do it with 
some force, and not softly) and particularly 
to put them away before the singing was 
quite over. 

A most solemn and delightful prayer was 
next offered, the finest I ever heard; but 
during its continuance, I was much disturb- 
ed by the entrance of worshippers. As I 
had heard you speak of Sabbath-schools 
being held on Sabbath morning, I naturally 
inferred that these were persons who had 
been detained by some labour of this kind ; 
but on inquiry about the matter, [ found I 
was in error. None of them were Sabbath- 
school teachers or scholars, but only persons 
-who had so little respect for the public. ser- 
vice of God, as not to be there in time, and 
so little regard for their more prompt fellow- 
creatures, as to be willing to disturb them 
in their devotions. These persons too, I 
noticed, were specially addicted to the prac- 
tice of allowing the door to slam as they én- 
tered, thus giving a kind of ‘public evidence 
or proof of their arrival. Fhe sermon 
followed (after the singing of another hymna 
and another dumping of the hymn-books) 
was so touching and powerful, that it brought 
tears into my eyes; it was full also of ad- 
monition and instruction; truly it was a de- 
lightful and profitable discourse. Prayer 
for a blessing on what had been said, came 
next; after which another bymn was sung. 
When we reached the last verse of this one, 
those who had thrown their books into their 
respective racks, sprang to their feet. Now 
thinks I, the building is on fire! I looked 
around in great alarm, but :could discern 
neither fire nor smoke. I now found that 
the persons who had risen so unceremoni- 
ously, did not immediately retire, but. began 
putting: on their overcoats. Those who 
wore lans mostly got them on before 
the benediction (as 1 think you call the lit- 
tle prayer at the end) was fairly commenced, 
but those who had tight coats did not 
through till this exercise was over. 
persons composing this tion are evi- 
dently business men, all their. 
movements, for I can assure you no time: 
was lost in getting out of church... - 


ged in the worship of the 


cans, when e 
emisco. Our 


great goddess 


do not leave their temples with such eager’ 
I love 
Flove your hymns, for they are very beauti< 


Jesus, but d love your people better: 


_ Tam your humble friend, 


at 
Bern in Switzerland. Very good. With the 
this has been done, is it in matter of detail, / Lord's Buppés,'ou the'finsd Sabbath of Jan- 


discovery. And that is precisely what it. 
is. In truth, one of the parts of Dr. 


“March 6, 1858. 
REVIVAL AT HARMONY. 

It may be i 

to some @f your readerg to know that God 
has to revive his work in our 


nary interest. We were. thus. encouraged. 
to continue our meetings from day to day, 
and for nearly four weeks we had i 


-in the church every evening, and.frequent-_ 


ly during the day,..Onr:meetings were 


well attended, and the, Spirit of Gere. 


evidently amongst us; awakening 
leas and uncoaverted to:seek after an inter- 


midet. During a series of meetings in 
With the oF tie” 


| have been neglected -in this portion of * 


was trying to save Stapfer with the other. 


intimation, however, to be noticed by any: 


who had been converted to the Christian 


person began, ‘ Well, 


This though, is no¢ the way of the Itas-| | 
madsess. It is unr 
people haye 
more leisure than yours, at any Yate, they | 


our — for he tells about: | 


if they had more reverence for God's hows: 
YUBA. 


est in the Saviour. Great -: 
vaded our meetings; the hed 
was brought home with power and effect to. 
many souls. “The Lord hath done gr 


things for us, whereof we are.glad.”. Sixty. 
have united with the church on profession 


of their faith, and two on certificate, . 
of whom are heads of families; nearly twen-. 
ty are young men in the very prime of life, . 
and two are over seventy years of age.. 
Twenty adults were baptized, thus illue- 
trating how the ordinances of the : 


Lord’s vineyard. We were assisted in the | 
services at the church by the. timely aid of. 
the Rev. G. Bush and Rev. Mr. Mitchell; 
also J. MoNair, D.D., all of whom have our | 
their labours of love. 
uring other three w meetings were. 
held at she, of 
the congregation, where there, waa: much 
interest felt. Mr. Knighton preached on; 
alternate evenings with me at this. place, , 
one result of which is, the people have 
resolved to build a church for afternoon 
and evening preaching. In Jess than two. 
days I raised, upon subscription, nearly 
twelve hundred dollars, and that can yet be 
increased to at least fifteen hundred, be-, 
sides a lot of land on which to build a 
church, Re 
The means used were those of ‘God's 
own appointment—presaching the . word, 
prayer, visiting from house to house, and. 
the invitation, frequently given, for any to: 
remain after the services to converse with. 
the pastor; also set times were appointed. 
when any one might meet the pastor in his; 


| study. There are others atill, who have. 


been led to pray to God for pardoning and. 
forgiving grace, but who. have not seen 
their way clear, as yet, to come out and 
unite themselves with the Lord’s people. 
Truly Yours, ANDREW TULLY. 
Harmony, New Jersey, Feb. 1858, , 


For the Presbyterian. 
NE ANIMIS CELESTIBUS . 
IRB! 


TANTE 


Messrs. Editore—The Ohristian Intelli-’ 
gencer of New York® appears to be 
exercised about these The 
and several of his correspondents, « distins' 
guished” and undistinguished, have found: 
a mare’s nest. The New York Independent 
and the Protestant Churchman ate equally: 
happy in their discoveries. The Old-school 
Presbyterians are a bad set, and no mistake.’ 
They have invaded the American Bible 
Society, and frightened it from its propriety. 
Nay, they have taken possession of the very 
citadel. There are fifteen* of these truca-’ 
lent people (more numerous, and full as bad’ 
as Falstaff’s men in «Kendal green”) 
among the thirty-six laymen who compose: 
the Board of Managers, and somehow they 
predominate, and are certainly going to: 
make it a Presbyterian Bible Society — 
somehow—and, perhaps, in order to make a. 
new Bible! 

No account seems to be taken of the 
prominent Dutehmen, E New- 
school Presbyterians, &c., who have blindly 
followed (rather led) these ambitious Old- 
school men. We wonder how it happens 
that the Presbyterians have got such a 
force, numerically, physically, and morally. 
Is it to be accounted for by such an analogy 
as the following: Some years ago, in Ken- 
tucky, the State Superintendent of schools di- 
rected that in the several districts the school 
officers should in each one be of different 
religious denomihations. But gt was ‘soon 
found that, although no charge of improper 
control was alleged, in some: distripts the 
majority, and in others all the officers were 
Presbyterians. And when this fact was 
inquired into, the people who were respon- - 
sible for so constituting the Boards, said 
that they could not find any body so fit as 
the Presbyterians, and sometimes none but 
they who were fit at all. Hinc, tll 
lacryme? Hardly, withink, 

After a little while the smoke will be 
cleared away, and we shall be able to see 
who are the déad and wounded—how many 
they are, and what and who laid them low... 

Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that the 
writers who have been disgorging their bile 
againat the Managers, and: against these 
bothersome Presbyterians, may be as well 
off, in consequence 6f it, as another Ken- 
tuckian we wot of. He was a::preacher.. 
One Sunday morning, as they were going 
to church, he said to body-servant;: 
“Jack, I feel very bad to day, very: bad.in- 
deed. I am quite sick and uncomfortable.” 
Jack sympathized with his master, to be 
sure. On their way home, the’ preacher 
told the servant that since preaching; ‘he 
felt a great deal better. , «So I should tink, 
Massa,” was Jack’s response—‘so:I should 
tink, after getting ali dat trash off your .tim- 
mick, (stomach ).”’ New Yorx... | 
Td est, nominally, although a few of thes 
are faithful to the. the 
gencer and that ilk affeote. 


For the Presbyterian, 
STRANGE MADNESS... 
_ The heart of the sons of men, is.fall. of 
ent gar is in their, heart whi 
they live, an after that they. go to the 
dead. Keel, ix. 3, .. ». bisa 
The doctrine of total depravity is. im- 
portant, not only in itself, bat,.in. its rela, 
tion to other doctrines; :for if men’s hearts 
are full of evil, them there is no good thing 
in them, on which they: can; build 9 hope 
of heaven. If their hearts are full: of evil, 
then we can account for. the. atrocious, 
wickedness. which. is so common. in the 
earth, If their hearts: aré fall of eyil, 
then we can be well assured that no system: 
of government, no plan for husan. improve, 
‘ment, no scheme: of reformation.can ‘be. 
successful, if it leave out of view,this candi. 
nal doctrine. If,their hearts full. of 
evil, then they,must.be converted, or per- 
ish; they must be born-again; and they 
must look to) Christ, and trustin him, or 
they cannot bessved. If their hearts are. 
full of evil, then we can understand why. it, 
‘is that they act as if there wenge no reason, 


in their hearts! 


Madness is in their. hearts. sin, is, 


reason: By what plea can it be: justified ?: 
can be ssid in its exouse,or extenua.. 


tion? Nothing! To sin, irre 


your Bible for its blessed: trathe. is to act, insanely 


sinner makes an improper estimate: of 
aoul, the treasutes of earth above those 

heaven. . He seeks happiness, where,it;can-. 
not be found, The groateat degree:of hap. 
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Waeutseres Cirr, March 2, 1858 . 


3 een 
Editors 


The: House of Representatives 


‘again taken ‘up the case of Orsamus B. Matte- 


ngton consequence 
Moulton represented himself as the 
agonist Gf Mr. Matteson, and, indeed, as 

Gheucéessfal competitor at the election for Con- 
gress, As thé intervention 


Congress to actin the premises. This question of 
he power of Congress is of great importence. Mr. 
Seward of Georgia, Mr. Taylor of Louisiane, and 
and Mr. Stanton of Ohio, denied the right of one 


power of Congress, Mr. Taylor referred to the case 
of a ‘Senator ‘who violated the rule of secrecy by 
disclosing ‘to a newspaper correspondent the terms 
testy which was under discussion. 
s the rale enjoining secrecy on the Senators pro- 
vided no penalty for its violation, none could be in- 
' flieted.' ‘The Senate immediately passed a rule pro- 
viding for the expulsion of any of its members who 
‘gidald afterwards be guilty of a similar offence. - 

_ 4¢ was urged on the other hand that as Mr. Mat- 
teson had been re-elected before his expulsion, his. 
constituents could not have meant to absolve him; 
and it was conténded that each house of Congress 
had inherent power, under the Constitution, to ex- 
pel; by a two-thirds vote, whenever and whomsoever 
they pleased. Finally, the case was committed to 
a, select Committee of five, who are to report on the 
law.end the facts which are involved in it. 

- Phis case is the more interesting as partially pre- 
seating an American counterpart to that of the Mid- 
diésex electors and John Wilkes. In that case, 
Cal. Lutterel was admitted to a seat in the English 
House of Comions, though the majority at the 
* polis was three or four to one against him. But, 

consequence of previous expulsion and a vote 
disqualifying Wilkes’ from sitting in Parliament, 
none:of the votes for him at the polls were counted. 

The fierce brilliancy of Junius made that Middlesex 
= & classic event in the history of England. Sir 

iiliam Blackstone replied ‘to the invective of that 
hominis wumbre, by inserting, in the next edition of 
his Commentaries, expulsion as a Parliamentary 
har tore-election... But this scarcely will be accepted 
ae authority by an American Congress. 

Whilst the Hotese was engaged with this inter- 
esting question, the Senate was employed in des- 
*troying, at least for the present, the Army Bill. On 
motion of Mr. Pugh the bill was, amended (if that 
be the right word for such a change) by substitut- 
ing three thousand volunteers, for the additional 
regular troops asked for by the President. Then, 
by a vote of thirty-five to sixteen, the bill was de- 
feated; volunteers and regulars; cavalry and infant- 
ry; new. regiments and increased companies; all, 
ip so short a; time, completely overthrown; but the 
Senate as if alarmed at what they have doné, wieely 
keep open‘s door of escape from consequences. By 
refusing to lay on the table a motion to reconsider 
their rejéction of ‘the bill, they retain the power of 
" voting on it again, if, by any means, they hereafter 

become wiser. 


- ‘The..exact limits to the “right of instruction” 
have:never yet been settled. . Even politicians who 
loudly profess belief in such a right, have sometimes 
refused ‘to obéy the instructions given by State 
Legislatures, alleging that those bodies did not re- 
present the real at fixed sentiment of the State. 
Considering how. often. this ie really the case, it al- 
most has become 2 matter.of option with those who 
hold the doctrine in theory, whether they will be 
Bound by it in of not. sain 

*Wery recently a majority of the present Legisle- 
ture. of Tennessee sent instructions to Senator Bell, 
from that Stete, resting on remarks made by him. 
to. the effect that he would resign his seat in the 
Senate whenever his views were in conflict with the 
settled sentiment of bis This 
tive mejority intimates to ‘him thet such is now the 
cis. “Mr. Bell, however, dectines accepting their 


ing the. fized.expression of 
eleo, on denies the. right. of instruction 
in such a case, and intimated that he would neither 
Constitution. It 


will public loss when such an accomplished 
and reliable statesman is constrained to retire from 
the of the H broken 
f gravity ouse was 

ap explanation,” made by Mr. 
Potter of Wisoétidin.. Some writer of romance had 
Congress.” It repre- 

2 direction, Mesers. 
Wright of Tennessee, and Elliot of Kentucky, had 
bes Shut; out: of thie Halli’ When they obteined 
access, Mr. Wright was said to. have revenged him- 
self by kicking Mr. Potterto hie heart’s content. 
Me in the meantime, Wes said “to have kept 
off ' Mr. Potter's friends, holding one in each hand.. 
"Fhis statement wee amidst roars of laughter, es 
every one in the House knew it to be entirely ficti- 
thous, wet’ very creditable to either House ‘of 
Congress that such publications should need to be 
didgteceful have occurred; and 
leugtter the‘appropriate-teply to such a. 


In the Hoyse, Kansas att? end enti-elavery 


| 


hope in: bie hands, this im- 
portant anid titetesting effort will be Brought to 


The Rev. B, Lv .Agnew.has been 


| by him. Yours, A. T. Youna. 


Vicinity of: Port. Gibson, Migsissippi, and de- 


pestor of the ehuroh.et Johnstown, Peansyl- 
_ Colt, late Principal of 
Susqachanna Collegiate Institute, has accepted 
the call from the church at Pottsville, Penn- 


sylyqnip.. 


A CAUTI ON. 


| EditpreI desire to have, through 
young man, a native of Scotland, 
0 ptofesses to have been recently or- 


mers’ church, Kingston, Canada West, by 
the Kingston Presbyterian Free Church, 


By letters from that place it is well au-. 


thenticated; that he gross. impostor. 
apd, a. consummate villain. He in 


ay | that-vieinity under the name of William. 


Mavora; but in Western New York by that 


he | of John Knor. ° He has fully developed 

| the’ character: here that he sustains in 
_| Canada. As ‘he may again change his 
"] name, it would be well to give his external 


aspect. He is about twenty-five years of 


"| age, five feet six inches in height, light 
‘| complexion, high forehead, of rapid speech, 
‘| Scottish accent, with a nervous restlessness 


in,.his. demeanor., He is afloat, and the 
Teligious ‘public will, no doubt, be deceived 


| A SWORD WHICH DOES NOT CUT. 


Pe An exchange tells us of a minister who 


begun his ‘sermon by saying: “Do not flat- 
ter yourselves that because you are not a 
gambler, - ~you are not chargeable 
with dishonest practices, you are 
not a profligate, you will therefore’—cer- 
tainly the end of the sentence could be an- 
ticipated—“ you will necessarily escape the 
damnation of hell.” But so far from it, 
the spotenen tapered off as follows: “that 
therefore you will enjoy as much happiness 
as if, in addition to your mofality, you 
should also embrace the pure principles of 
the Christian religion.” 

If John the Baptist had preached after 
this fashion, would Herod Antipas ever 
have “‘feared him,’ as Mark says that the 
cost, had thus gently disgui e startling 
alternative of death which 
through the Bible, would any of the three 
thousand have been pricked to the heart? 
Wetrow not. “Leviathan is not so tamed.” 
Rose-water has no effect upon him. The 
sword of the Spirit must cut. Punch may 
make fun of Mr. Spurgeon; but after all it 
is trae, nay, it is the great truth of the gos- 
pel. that every man must “turn or burn.” 
“Except ye repent ye shall all likewise 
perish.” Woe to the minister who shuns 
to declare this clearly and emphatically.— 
Chr. Int. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Toe QuEEN oF OUDE IN HER COFFIN.— 
At the funeral of the East Indian Queen of 
Oude, which lately took place in Paris, a 
diadem was placed on her brow, a necklace 
of lapis lazuli round her neck, and circlets 
of amber round her arms and legs. A 
namber of amulets were also attached to 


| thé covering in which the body was envel- 


o The coffin was of rather singular 
form, as it was made to receive the body in 
a sittin It was entirely lined 
with wadding covered over with silk. 


Nena Sauis’s TrREAsuRES.—The Hur- 
karuw mentions, on the authority of a private 
letter from Cawnpore, dated December 17, 
that a great discovery had been made by 
the British troops there. It appears that 
Nena Sahib, before taking to flight, threw 
all his treasures and jewels into two or 
three wells. Some budmashes having been 
discovered very busy about the place, the 
localities were examined, and the concealed 


riches discovered. 


The befigiouvihibtes inthe Bridge Street Church, 


$500,000 per annum. 


. A Costty Banquet.—At a certain ban- 
given by a certain illustrious 
member of the French Imperial family, the 
extravagance of the dishes is said to have 
called an reprimand from certain high 
quarters. One single dish, of novel in- 
vention, called Salade Russe, is reported to 
have cost the exorbitant sum of 5000 francs, 
being composed of coulis of every kind of 
fish and game, wherein were mixed plovers’ 
eggs. | 

Queen Vicroria’s CHILDREN.—The 
Princess Royal, just married, is aged 17; 
the Prince of Wales is 16; the Princess 
Alice, whose hand is to be demanded in 
marriage by the Prince of Orange, is 14; 
and the Prince Albert, whose residence at 
Alverbank his mamma graciously visited, is 
13. Besides these four oldest, the family 
includes Helen, 11; Louisa, 9; Arthur, 7; 
and Leopold, 4. : 


Queen VicTrorIA A Bap “CHuRcH- 
WOMAN.”’—The head of the English Church 
does not seem to be a very good “church- 
woman.” The London Times complains, 
tbat ‘‘Her Majesty is no safe guide, her dis- 
regard of Lent is proverbial.””’ And now she 
has “held her first royal drawing-room 
after her daughter’s marriage, on the day of 
the martyrdom of the blessed King Charles 
I.” In addition to which, itis well known, 
she to hear Presbyterian preachers in 
Scotland, and requests their sermons for 
publication. What a wicked woman! 


Price ror A Rare Boox.— 
Among the rare and curious books and 
manuscripts recently sold by auction in Lon- 


don was a copy of Cicero de Senectute et 


Awieitia; printed by William Caxton, in 


| 1481, which produced the enormous price 
‘of $1325. It was formerly the Merly copy, 


purchased 


at that sale for $1000, by the 
Marquis of Blandford, re-sold at White 
Knights for $435, and afterward in Trotter 
Brockett’s for $2400. The London papers 
report that this was ‘‘a remarkably fine copy 
of a most rare volume.” be 


Boors ror THE Princess Rorvat.—One 
item in the wardrobe of the Princess Royal 
of England on her marriage, should attract 
the attention of American women and be 
adopted by them. - A part of her “fit out” 


‘was twelve pairs of boots, which are des- 


cribed as “useful and solid :” some of them, 

intended for ‘‘rough walking,”’ are provided 

with treble soles. 
Dr. Lzronarpr.—It is greatly to be 


feared that Dr. Leichardt, the Austrian 


traveller, has shared the fate of Sir John 
Franklin. $22,500 have, however, been 


‘| voted by the Legislature of New South 


Wsles for the expenses of the ver ex- 
ition to search for him. Dr. Gregory 
volunteered to conduct it, and he enter- 

tains.some ‘hope that a statement made by 

a convict, that Dr. Leichardt is a prisoner 

im the hands of a tribe of northern abori- 

gines, may be true. 


great- 
est marriage, which, in point of fortune, 
ever took place in: pe, is about to be 
contracted at Paris. A princess Troubés- 
koi is. about ‘to marry her cousin, and each 
of the ies is entitled to a fortune of. 
The bridegroom—a 

ouug officer wounded in the Crimea, being 
eft.fordead upon the. field—has come to 
Paris for medical advice.: He is fast re- 
covering from an ‘almost hopeless condition, 
with the loss, however, cf the left eye, and 


‘the aupatation of the left arm just above 


‘and installed pastor over the Chal- 


{ thé. elbow. ‘The mutilations 


wise, affected the sentiments*of the fair 


intended, who insisted 
her fiance in order 


of says be- 
ing the nineteenth centennary of St. Paul’s 
‘in Maita, ions are 


ing to celebrate principal- 


ly of fireworks and illuminations, which are 
to continue from the 6th to the 10th.” 


of the First Presbyterian Church, Rahway, 
New Jersey, made their pastor, the Rev. 
8. 8. Sheddan, and lady, a donation visit, 
which amounted to one hundred and seventy- 
one dollars'in cash, quite a number of 
articles.as acceptable and as valuable in their 
lace as the gold, cementing the union 
hat exists between the pastor and his 
flock, rendering each dearer to the other, a 
consideration not to be valued by money. 
This, it will be recollected, is the same 
church which, about a year since, presented 
their pastor a handsome purse of gold. 
The hard times do not‘seem to have dried 
up their springs of benevolence. May they 
never do s0, for God loveth a cheerful 
giver, and the liberal soul shall be made 

Firty-rirst PLANet.—A new tele- 
stopic Pisvet being the fifty-first, was dis- 
covered at Nismes, on the night of the 24th 
ult., by an amateur astronomer, Mr. Lau 
rent. The director of the observatory at 


| Marseilles having been invited to give it a 
| name, has proposed to call it Nemausa. — 


SaLuTaTory Eriquette.—By observing 
the following established rule, much incon- 
venience and annoyance may be avoided :— 
“If you are a gentleman and meet a lady 
of your acquaintance in the street, it is her 
part to notice you jirst, unless, indeed, you 
are: very intimate. ‘The reason is, if you 
bow to a lady first, she may not choose to 
acknowledge you, and there is no remedy; 
bat if she bows to you, you, as a gentleman, 
cannot cut her. 


Jerusalem, in the Paris Constitutionnel, 
says:—‘The pilgrims now here are very 
numerous, and the Greek convents are all 
full.’ There are not less than one thousand 
eight hundred Greeks and eight hundred 
Armenians; what will be the number be at 
Easter? We have also some travellers of 
distinction here; and among them are the 
Princess de Latour d’ Auvergne, who intends 
to stop here for six months, Count Labé- 
doyére, Count de Belgiojoso, Prince Lubo- 
mirski, and two Russian Generals. 


WASHINGTON’S PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 
—Rembrandt Peale, the veteran painter of 
Philadelphia, says that Washington’s height 
was six feet and one-eight of an inch; his 
weight two hundred and twenty pounds; 
his complexion florid, eyes deep blue, and 
hair dark brown. He was sinewy rather 
than muscular, moving with an easy majes- 
ty. He was a handsome man. 


AGENCIES DISPENSED WITH.—We un- 
derstand that the Managers of the American 
Sunday-school Union, have determined to 
abandon the Collecting agency system, as 
such, as soon after the 1st of May as may 
be consistent with their obligations to those 
now in commission. This action was not 
prompted by any dissatisfaction with those 
employed, but in a conviction that there is 
‘‘a more excellent way” to raise money for 
benevolent purposes. It is also understood 
that the Managers propose to pay, with the 
' aid of a few friends, the entire loss arising 
from the recent defalcation, and that a 
special subscription for this purpose is now 
nearly complete. 


DEATH OF A Misstonary.—The Boston 
Advertiser says the sad intelligence has 
been received of the death of Mrs. Harriet 
Harding Williams, a missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, at Mosul. Her death oc- 
curred on the 25th of December. She was 
the daughter of the Rev. Sewall Harding, 
of the Congregational Board of Publication, 
and had but recently arrived at her field of 
labour, having sailed from Boston abou 
eight months since. 


THe ARCHBISHOP OF CINCINNATI ON 


bishop of Cincinnati, Ohio, following the 
example of Archbishop Hughes of New 
York, has issued a pronunciamento, in 
which he takes decided ground against al- 
lowing the children of Roman Catholic 
parents to receive charity at the hands of 
Protestants. The reason alleged for taking 
this extraordinary position ‘is the avidity 
with which Roman Catholic children are 
sought to bs perverted. The facilities for 
this perversion,” the Archbishop says, “are 
innumerable, and the consequent loss to 
the Church, without gain to any form of 
Christianity, is incalculable.” 


AMERICAN MErTHopIsT MIssION IN GER- 

MANY.—In seven years (from 1850) the 
Methodist German Mission has grown into 
a church comprising 788 members, with 
seven local preachers. Missionary collec- 
tions for the year, $405.60. Officers and 
teachers in Sunday-schools 109. Sunday 
scholars 1125. The Christian Advocate 
says 6f this Mission:—In estimating the 
actual result of the Mission, it must be 
remembered that emigration brings away 
many of our members from Germany to 
America every year; the number of con- 
versions has been probably twice or three 
times that of the present number of mem- 
bers returned. The prospects of our work 
in Germany were never better than now. 
One of its most promising features is the 
fact that native labourers are rising up in 
the bosom of the infant church. In no 
mission that has to get its labourers con- 
stantly from abroad can we get a permanent 
foothold. Some of the best-and most useful 
missionaries now in our German work are 
the fruit of the Mission itself; and the 
statements made at the Bremen Conference 
of 1857, with respect to their zeal and de- 
votion, were very interesting. 


Tue United 
States steam frigate Niagara will probably 
sail from New York some day next week for 
London, on her second voyage in aid of the 
great Atlantic telegraph enterprise. She will 
be on this, as on her former and first voyage, 
under command of Captain William H. Hud- 
son. Since her return she has been painted. 
and refitted. Her muster roll embraces 401 
men, all told. Her complement on the previ- 
ous trip was 500 men, but experience demon 
strated that such a number could not be com- 
fortably accommodated, in consequence of the 
_ space required for the telegraph cable. 

he marine force consists of 50 men, and 
about an equal number belong to the engineer 
department. The remainder, including off- 
cers, are picked sailors. 


Post Orrice general order 
has been issued from the Post Office Depart- 
ment at Washington to the various postmasters 
throughout the country, in accordance with 
regulations recently agreed uponv between the 
American and British Post Office Depart- 
ments, by which ———. are desired to 
scrutinize closely all newspapers addressed to 
Great Britain, and in all cases where writing or 
enclosuresare detected, they shall, at the option 
of the despatching office, either be stopped and 
sent to the Returned (Dead) Letter Office, 
or be forwarded, charged with full letter post- 
age, both British and United States combined. 
In like manner, newspapers of this description, 
received in this country from Great Britain, 
will be rated with letter postage. 


‘Tue Caurts.—The San Francisco Bulletin 
says that Lieutenant Beale, with fourteen 
camels, arrived .at Los Angelos on the 8th 
January. The a ce of these uncouth 
animals created great excitement among the 

ple, The animals under Lieutenant Beale 
hove all grown serviceable, and most of them 


are well broken to the saddle and are very 
gentle. All belong to the one hump species, 


ne- 


. 


attend him during his convalescence.— Cours, 
CELEBRATION:—A letter from 


‘Donation Vistr.—On Friday afternoon . 
and. evening, February 26th, the members 


PILGRIMS AT JERUSALEM.—A letter from | 


Street CHILDREN.—The Romish Arch- | 


1 The 


the despatch of troops 


T 


one, is a cross between the one 
kinds. “This fellow is much 


larger and more powerful than either sire or 


dam: He is agriz y looking hybrid, a camel 


ale of proportions, and weighs 
dunds. Their drivers say that they will 
at where a jackass would starve to ‘ 
Colorado river, for purpose of carryin 
provisions for Lieatenant Beale and the nile 
tary escort, who, it is conjectured, will pene- 
trate from thence as far as possible into the 
Mormon country. Afterwards, Lieutenant 
Beale will return by the new wagon route 
that he has lately surveyed, to verify it, and so 
on to Washington, in order to lay his report 
before Congress. 


‘Parser rrou Moss.—The recent invention of 
Dr. Terrey of Detroit demonstrates that excel- 
lent paper may be manufactured from moss. 


There is an abundance of the article in Texas, | 


and it is expected that a large export will be 
made of it for the pur 
thering and drying of the moss requires 
but little capital, and a large business can be 
done in its production and forwarding to mar- 
ket on small means. 


DOMESTIC 


Frou Uran.—The advices from Utah are to 
the 25th of December last, by way of San 
Bernardino and San Francisco, and from 
Camp Scott, the headquarters of the military 
expedition, to the 9th of January. The ac- 
counts from Camp Scott are highly favour- 
able. The weather was mild for the season, 
and the troops in ealth and spirits. Or- 
ders have been issued by the War Department 
for the forwarding of supplies to the army. 
The arrangements for this purpose have been 
made so as to insure the prompt transmission 
of the supplies across the Plains, and an escort 
sufficiently strong to prevent any succegsful 
attack from the Mormons has been detailed. 
From all the indications it appears evident 


that the spring campaign will be prosecuted 


with vigour, and with every reasonable pros- 
pect of success. : 

Accounts from Santa Fe announce the 
arrival of Captain Marcy at that place, from 
Camp Scott, on the 2d of February, after a 
tedious trip, attended with the loss of a lar 
number of mules. He would immediately 


of papér making. 


attend to the procurement of horses and sup- 


plies for the army of Utah, and there was good 


reason to believe that he would be able tu put 
Col. Johnston in possession of the means of 


transportation to Salt Lake City in the spring. 


Orders have been sent to Captain Marcy, to 
make arrangements before he sets out on his 
return to Camp Scott with the animals pur- 
chased for the army, to repel the Mormon 


party which it is understood has been directed 


to oppose his march and steal his horses and 
mules. 

The intelligence from Salt Lake City repre- 
sents the Mormons as suffering for want of 
provisions, clothing, and dry goods. A party 
had arrived at the Mohave river in quest of 
supplies, and with orders to prevent the 
further emigration of the Saints from San 
Bernardino. Two companies of artillery had 
been sent to San Bernardino to protect the 
inhabitants from any violence from the Mor- 
mons. The extemporaneous court, organized 
by Judge Eckels, in Green county, had found 
bills of indictment for high treason against 
Brigham Young and other prominent Mormon 
leaders. Wm. Stowell, a Mormon prisoner, 
against whom the grand jury had returned a 
true bill for high treason, was arraigned on the 
4th of January, and the trial postponed until 
the next term of the court, to give time to 
prepare his defence. The principal news by 
this arrivial, is the message of Brigham 
Young to the Territorial which 
body, it will be remembered, ‘met at Salt 
Lake City on the 14th of December. The 
message, after alluding to the condition 
of the Territory as regards agriculture, the 
mechanic arts, — education, the policy 
pursued towards the Indians, &c., discusses 
the difficulties of the Mormons with the gov- 
ernment. Ilaving received no official notifica- 
tion of the intention of the government to su- 
persede him in the gubernatorial office, nor of 
to Utah, Young affects 
to regard the army at Fort Scott and the civil 
authorities there as an organized mob, against 
which he has already fulminated a proclama- 
tion to disperse; and he calls upon the Legis- 
lature to adopt such measures as may be 


deemed proper in the premises. The Legis- 


lature thereupon passed resolutions expressing 

their entire confidence in Brigham Young, and 

their determination to sustain him. It also 
assed a law attaching Green county to Salt 

Take county, with the view, of nul- 

lifying some of the oem. of the United 

_ Court which had opened there by Judge 
ckels. 


From Catirornia.—The steamer Moses 
Taylor arrived at New York on the 27th ult. 
with the California mails of February 5, and 
nearly a million and a half in gold. The most 
prominent feature in the news is a series of 
murders and suicides—a mania for. which 
seems to have taken possession of the people 
in every quarter of the State. At San Fran- 
cisco no less than thirteen suicides and at- 
tempts at self-destruction were perpetrated 
during two weeks previous to the sailing of 
the steamer. A violent storm, lasting three 
days, had swept over California, doing great 
damage. A large amount of land had been 
finally confirmed to the Roman Catholic Church 
by the old missions being restored to them. 
a was scarce in San Francisco, and the 
receipts of gold from the interior quite limited. 
The markets were again overstocked with all 
descriptions of merchandise except flour. In 
this commodity some speculation was going 
on, and prices had advanced to a higher figure 
than had been demanded since 1853. he 
transactions of the legislature have been con- 
fined to matters of purely local interest. 


Important Mereoro.ocicaL Discovery.— 
Lieutenant Maury thinks that-a plan has 
been discovered for computing the force of 
the wind, by which the liability to disasters 
on our lakes may be greatly obviated. He 
says that Professor Ballat of Holland claims 
to have discovered a proportional relation 


between the force of the wind and the differ- 


ence of simultaneous barometric pressures at 
certain stations, by means of which he has 
succeeded in deducing rules for calculating 
each morning the maximum force of the wind 
during the ensuing day. Professor Ballat 
asserts that this system has been observed by 
him in Holland, and during five years the 
force of the wind has in no instance exceeded 
what his calculations indicated. To outward 
bound vessels on the lakes this would be of 
the highest advantage, as it would enable them 
to predict in the morning whether they would 
be safe during the day in case they put to sea. 
They could di tell the safest hour during the 
day for setting sail. 


DisputTepD Territory.—The neutral territory, 
so long in contest for jurisdiction between Flo- 
rida and Alabama, comprising a narrow strip 
of fractional township running along the north- 
ern bounuary line of Florida to the Chatta- 
hoochee river; has at length been decided in 
favour of, and annexed tq Alabama. Florida 
has heretofore claimed and exercised jurisdic- 
tion over the disputed territory. The lands 
ese acquired now form part of the Elba land 

istrict. 


A Workinc Lecistature.—The Legislature 
of Texas is a remarkable body, and its labours 
without a parallel. They have a large amount 
of business on band, and for some time have 
been holding three sessions a day—forenoon, 
afternoon, and at night. To these they have 
recently added a fourth, a session before break- 
fast. ‘I'he Austin Gazette says the House now 
meets at four o’clock, A. M., and goes to 
work. 


Marine Losses.—The American marine 
lesses for February show an aggregate of 
thirty-six vessels, of which eleven were ships, 
four were barques, five were brigs, thirteen 
were schooners, two were steamers, and one & 
steam-tug. The total value of property lost 
was one million two handred and eighty-four 
thousand three hundred dollars. Several 
other vessels are reported to be missing, but 
hopes of their safety.are not yet abandoned. 


DeatH or Henry A. Wasuincton.—Henry 
A. Washington, late Professor of History in 
the William and Mary College of Virginia,, 
and editor of the ‘Jefferson Papers,” was ac- 
cidentally killed on the 28th ult., by the dis- 
charge of an air-gun at his residence near 
Washington city. | 

An Ovp Horss.—The Mount Morris Reposi- 
tory states that Daniel Etnyre of Oregon, Ogle 
county, lilinois, has in his possession a horse 
thirty-seven years old, which was brought to 
that county from Maryland nineteen years 
ago. Mr. Etnyre was a resident of this coun- 
ty before he removed to Illinois, and owned 
the horse while here. Notwithstanding the 
advanced age of this horse, he performs as 
much work as a young one, and his owner 
thinks he might be driven seventy miles a day 
on the road.— Hagerstown Herald. 


Fravpvcent Gas-uefers.—Public attention 
is now attracted in Baltimore and other cities 
to gne-meters and ever-increasing gas bills. 
Robert Prince of Brooklyn, in a published 


| 


session of any partri 


HE, PRESBYTERIAN. 


the gas ies are 


conseq 
obliged to give up the business, or attach 
false indexes to his meters. He now works 


to the order of these companies. . 
Hicu Pricep Painrincs.—The little 


icture 
” by Meissenier, which 


war rohased by Mr. 
mont for his collection. He paid $4000 for 


and as child's 
pocket-handkerchief. Mr. John D, Wolfe, 
who has probably the finest collection of mo- 
dern paintings in this country, has purchased 
Holman Hunt’s “Light of the World,” from 
the British collection which was exhibited in 
the rooms of the National. Academy. He paid 
$1500 for it. It ie a duplicate of the original 
painting, bat about one-third less in size. Its 
value has been greatly enhanced, doubtless, 


of the “‘ Chess P 


| by the glowing oriticisms of Ruskin, without 


whose aid few persons have the penetration to 
discover its meaning.—N. Y. Times._ 


Revival or roe Stave Trape.—The New 


| Orleans Delta, which has long been an earnest 


advocate of the revival of the slave trade, now 
affirms that the inhuman traffic has re- 
opened, and that a regulardepot has been estab- 
lished in Mississippi, on the Pearl river. It is 
added that cargoes of slaves have been re- 
ceived and sold, and are now at work upon the 
plantations of their purchasers. But we can 
scarcely believe this story to its full extent. 
There must be some qualification. The gene- 
ral tone of public sentiment at the South, not- 


withstanding a few ultraists, has been strong- 
ly against odious trade. | 


Mrs. Masor Butss.—Mrs. Bliss, widow of 
the late Major Bliss, United States Army, and 
daughter of General Taylor, late President, 
ridge, - of Virginia. @ marriage too 
place Orleans. 


tHerr Passace.—Dartmouth Col- 
lege is nearly deserted in the winter, because 
the students are away engaged in school 
teaching. 


Gratin at Catcaco.—It is stated that there 
are about one million bushels of wheat in 
store, and about sixty thousand barrels of 
flour at Chicago. Wheat is selling at 53 and 
55 cents. It is the general opinion that two 
million bushels of grain will be ready there 
for transportation upon the opening of naviga- 


tion. 


A Movet Firu.—It is said that Messrs. 
Gales and Seaton, of the National Intelligencer, 
Washington, District of Columbia, partners 
for forty-five years in the publishing business, 
never had a difference of opinion on political 
questions, and never a jar or misunderstand- 
ing of any sort. They have never known a 
division of interest; from their common coffer 
each has always drawn whatever he chose; 
and for more than thirty years past there has 
— been a settlement of accounts between 
them. 


OvERLAND EmicraTION TO CALIFORNIA.— 
The overland emigration to California in 
1857, that passed the Devil’s Gate, as kept 
at the Mormon mail station, was as follows: 
Immigrants, 12,500; wagons, 950; cattle, 67,- 
000; horses and mules, (about) 2500; sheep, 
20,000. There were several large droves of 
cattle taken on speculation; but as a general 
thing the emigrants took only what they 
thought they would need on the plains, and 
for a good start when they got there. 


TRAVELING ON THE Ice.—The river St. 
Lawrence last week was completely closed by 
ice between the American and Canadian 
shores. Stages left Cape Vincent, New York, 
regularly twice a day for Kingston, Canada 
West on the ice. : 


TypHorw Fever.—Typhoid fever is said to 
be raging to an alarming extent in and around 
Peterstown, Monroe county, Virginia. There 
have been some twenty odd deaths, and be- 
tween thirty and forty cases yet remain. 


Fire ano Loss or Lire.—On Friday mid- 
night, 26th ult., a fire broke out in the brick 
building at the corner of Broadway and Bleeck- 
er street, New York occupied on the first 
floor as a * i Market” by Messrs. John & J. 
Farringtop. ‘The fire spread with astonishing 
rapidity, and soon the whole upper story was 
in flames. Three men in the employ of the 
Messrs. Farrington, named Hugh O’Brien, 
John Riley, and Michael Madden, who were 
sleeping in one of the front attic rooms, were 
burned to death, and several others had very 
narrow escapes. 
three buildings, numbers 636, 638, and 640 
Broadway, were very nearly destroyed. 


CoNFEDERATION OF THE Britiso Provinces, 
—This idea has at length received an official 
endorsement. Two commissioners were ap- 
pointed by Nova Scotia to confer with the 
imperial government on the subject, and they 
have reported that in an interview with the 
Colonial Secretary the question was freely 
discussed. The Secretary said that the min- 
istry had no desire to interfere with the de- 
termination to which the colonies themselves 
might come to on a point so immediately 
affecting their own interests, and that, if they 
think a union would advance their interests, 
the government would oppose no obstacle to 
their wishes. The Nova Scotia commissioners 
therefore consider that the question has been 
brought to a point at which the next step 
must be taken by the colonies, and in pursu- 
ance of this conclusion the government of 
that province has opened negotiations with 
those of the other provinces for such a con- 
federation. 


Mempars anp St. Lours.—The Memphis 
Enquirer says:—We are told that by the first 
of November there will be a continuous line 
of railroad between Memphis and Columbus, 
Kentucky, seventeen miles below Cairo, on 
the Mississippi river. From thence a steamer 
will ply regularly to Cairo, making connec- 
tions with the Illinois Central Ratlroad. Then 
passengers can leave Memphis after breakfast 
and sup the same evening in St. Louis, or be 
in Louisville or Cincinnati to breakfast. 


Inp1aN DeprEDATIONS.—The Austin Jntelli- 
gencer has news that five citizens of Brown 
county, Texas, have been murdered by Indians, 
and three hundred and twenty-six horses 
driven off to the mountains. 


Weicat or tHe Casinet.—A correspondent 
of the Boston (Massachusetts) Journal says: 
The pee Cabinet is composed of “ men of 
weight,” as I noticed to-day on a register of 
the weight of visitors kept at the Smithsonian 
Institution. Howell Cobb is set down at 2174 

ounds; Governor Brown at 177; Secretary 

oucey at 166; Secretary Thompson at 147, 
and Governor Floyd at 129. I should judge 
that General Cass will weigh nearly 2 
pounds, although he is not as fleshy as he 
was a few years since. He is very active for 
one of his age, and walks to the Department 
of State aliaost every morning without an over- 


coat, and with an elastic step. 


Enormous.—According to the New York 
Journal of Commerce, the number of persons. 
at this time receiving alms in-that city is more 
than one-sixth of the entire population, and 
while this number is supported by two of the 
remaining five-sixths, the other three barely 
support themselves. 


Death Swattowina a Pin.—The 
Auburn American says:—A little girl, about 
four years of age, residing on Kast Fulton 
street, died on the 22d ult. from accidentally 
swallowing a pin, while playing with it. 


VatvuaBie Discovery.—Saltpetre, it is said, 
has been recently discovered on the headwaters 
of the Pajarro river, in Monterey, California. 


Game Laws.—The game laws of Connecti- 
cut went into effect on the first of February, 
and the shooting, trapping, or being in pos- 

e, quail, and other 
a designated in he law, is punishable by 
fine, 


LicutHouses.—Since the year 1852, the 
‘number of light-stations. in the United States 
has very nearly doubled. In the year 1852-3 
there were 371 lights, costing for supplies 
$721,668.65, while the estimate for the year 
1858-9, baséd upon the requirements of 627 
lights, is but $791,134.90. 


Curate or Texas.—George W. Kendall, 
Esq., formerly editor of the New Orleans 
Picayune, thus writes from his farm in Texas, 
where he has q flock of three thousand sheep, 
and everythiag else on the same scale:— 
‘Here, notwithstanding we have occasionally 
a cold and blustering norther, our chmate is 
delicious; I am now writing, on this first of 
January, A.D. 1858, sitting in my shirt sleeves, 
doors and windows wide open, no fire, and 
robins and other summer birds singing in the 
green live oaks of my yard. Think of that 
all muffled up as you are, and weep. And 
then here among the mountains we have no 
fevers, no chills, no consufhptions, no sickness, 
of any kind. There’s balm in Texas.” 


| American and the b: 


The upper stories of the . 


| We have London paness te the 18th of Feb- 


ruary by the steamer 
The Beak of England had reduced the rate 
of interest to three per cent. So low a rate as 


hed been a period of near! 
which three per cent, was 

The cotton market was unusual! 
a considerable advance in prices, aie bread- 
stuffs were co ndingly. 

The events which have grown out of the 
late attempt on the Frenc 
continue to occupy the. public attention 
France and England. The note addressed by 
the French Cabinet to that of London, seems 
not to have means serious opposition in E 
land, while the bill introduced by Lord Pal 
merston in regard to conspiracies on English 
soil, has given entire satisfaction in France. 
Thus, then, the two Cabinets are put in accord 
on a question which was at first deemed a 
most delicate and dangerous one for the peace 
of the two countries. 

_A collision had occurred near Li l, 
between the British screw steamship North 


ve years during 


from the effect of which the latter instantly 
sunk. The captain’s wife, the second mate, 
and eight seamen were drowned, the rest were 
picked up by the steamer. - | 


GREAT BRITAIN. . 
In the House of Commons, on the 10th ult., 


mentary oaths, so as to admit of Jews taking 
them, was debated, and read a second time. 
Lord Palmerston had moved for leave to bring 
in his new India bill. It to abolish 
the Court of Directors, and establish a Cotun- 
cil, to be composed mainly of persons who had 
been in India, or who were acquainted with 
Indian affairs. 
some length without any result. The British 
Government had declined to interfere in re- 
to Mazzini, Ledru Rollin, and others, 

the evidence of their complicity with the re- 
cent attempt to assassinate the Emperor Na- 
eng not being sufficient. The London 
olice Department offers a reward of $1000 
for the apprehension of Thomas Allsop, for- 
merly a member of the London Stock Ex- 
change, who is charged as an accessory to the 
conspiracy against the Emperor Napoleon’s 


life. 
FRANCE. 

The London Daily News’s Paris correspon- 
dent believes that Marshal Vaillant, Minister 
of War, has resigned, and will be succeeded 
by General Neil. The new Minister of the 
Interior, who is known to possess the Empe- 
ror’s confidence, will not only attend the 
Cabinet Councils, but will wait on the Empe- 
ror every morning to receive his orders direct, 
in his double capacity of Minister of the In- 
terior and Aid de-camp. The monthly state- 
ment of the Bank of France shows a gain of 
nearly thirteen millions of francs in the bul- 
lion held in Paris, and a gain of nearly nine- 
teen millions in the country branches. 


ITALY. 

The trial of the prisoners charged with 
complicity in the Cagliari affair was progress- 
ing slowly. One of the English prisoners is 
said to have become insane. 


SPAIN. 

The revolutionary movement announced b 
the last steamer as having been discovered, is 
said to have been an insignificant affair, and. 
~ principal person arrested had been libera- 
ted. 


RUSSIA. 

A letter states that a violent earthquake was 
felt at Yoroutsk, a town situated to the west 
of Lake Barkal, in Siberig. The shock was 
so great that it extended as far as Kiakahta, 
on the frontiers of China. The journals of 
Moscow contain a list of 501 landed proprietors, 
belonging to the order of the Noblesse, who 
have given in their adhesion to the liberal 
measures of the Emperor respecting the eman- 


cipation of serfs, which it was expected at one 


time they would oppose. The alleged sub- 
mission of Schamyl is not confirmed by the 
latest intelligence. 


PRUSSIA. 


The London Times’ correspondent says, in 
regard to the reception of the Prince and 
Princess Frederic William at Berlin, that no 
similar event in Prussian history has been 
celebrated with so much real enthusiasm of 
the heart as that which has just passed. _ 


TURKEY. 


The revolt in Hessergovina is said to Have 
terminated by the Christians laying down 
their arms and dispersing. 


FROM MEXICO. 

The latest advices from Vera Cruz are 
to the 2lst of February. The condition of 
affairs in Mexico was still disturbed. The 
downfall of Comonfort had only produced a 
momentary pause, and already opposition had 
been manifested in various quarters to the 

vernment of Zuloago. The States of Vera 

ruz, Puebla, Yucatan, and Oajaca were in 
decided hostility, and each had raised a con- 
siderable force for the purpose of warring 
against and — down his administration. 
Comonfort, in his farewell address held this 
language:—I view with profound Borrow the 
ravages of civil war, since, the republic hav- 
ing been weakened by a: strife of so many 
years, the necessity for peace becomes every 
day more imperious. Tne good men of every 
party, relinquishing their resentments, may 
contribute to its restoration. In this convic- 
tion I have been strengthened by the — 
ence acquired during the difficult days of my 
administration. It may be said that it is im- 
practicable, and, perhaps, at this time, impos- 
sible; but it is the desire of a man of heart, 
who aspires only to the good of his country. 


MARRIED 


On Tuesday, the 16th ult., by the Rev. Robert 
Hamill, Mr. Tuomas DALE to Miss Mary, daughter 
of the Hon. Georce Boat, all of Penn’s Valley, 
Centre county, Pennsylvania. 

In Oxford, Pennsylvania, on the 24th ult., by the 
Rev. C. W. Hodge, Mr. Sanvet Crospy to Miss 
Annie M., eldest daughter of Mr. Joun Warr. 

At Bennettsville, South Carolina, on the 17th 
ult., by the Rev. Daniel Johnson, Dr. J. Wicey 
Guiuicx of Cheraw, to Miss Marcaret J., daugh- 
ter of ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, Esq., of Bennetts- 
ville. 
~ On the 25th ult., at Martinsburgh, Blair county, 
Pennsylvania, by the Rev. Samuel Lawrence, J. M. 
Moairtz, Esq., of Crestline, Ohio, to Miss 8. Kats 
Morrow of Martinsburgh. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Philadelphia, on the Ist inst., LIZZIE 
M., only daughter of SAMUEL C. and JANE PAL- 
MER, aged twenty-two years. 

Died, in Philadelphia, on Sunday morning, 28th 
ult., Mrs. DEBORAH BEVAN, relict of the late 
Matthew L. Bevan, Esq. in the seventy-sixth year of 
her age. 

Died, January 23d, CHARLIE GREEN, infant 
son of WILLIAM 8S, and MARGARET KENNE- 
DY, of Bellevue, Pennsylvania, aged four years 
and three months. | 

Died, near Ottowa, Illinois, on the 15th ult., sud- 


denly, from the kick of a horse, A. ALEXANDER 


SLACK, in the fortieth year 6f his age. He was 
doubtless prepared for this unexpected and myste- 
rious dispensation of Providence. Faithful to the 
vows of God’s covenant, under which he had been 
carefully instructed, he had, many years previous 
to his death, united with the Church. Before leav- 
ing Steuben county, New York, for his late resi- 
dence, he was chosen to the office of ruling elder 
in the Presbyterian church at Liberty. In this, as 
in other relations, he sustained the character of an 
upright, uncompromising, and generous-hearted 
Christian. He leaves @ wife and two children, and 
numerous friends to mourn their loss. 


- Died, in Benicia, California, on the 12th January, 
Captain CHESTER B. WHITE, formerly of Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, in the thirty-fourth year of his 
age. Scarcelya year has elapsed since the subject 
of the above notice, under an appointment from the 
Government, took his departure from the cherished 
home of his boyhood, and under the merciful pro- 
vidence of God, cast hie lot in a strange land, and 
in an untried position. The last California steamer 
bore the sad tidings to the family of which he was 
a member, and to the commuaity in which he had 
lived, that a beloved son, brother, and friend was 
no more. He died of rapid consumption. We 
would not praise the as the 
respect and undying affection, we wou'd pay this 
tribute his memory. A new life was be- 
fore him, and the happiness and joy of a settled 
home swept over his vision. But God’s ways are 
not as our ways, and in wisdom and justice he 
called him away from the scenes of his earthly con- 
flict. Meekly he bowed to the Master’s will. He 
was a member of the Presbyterian Church. His 
life, like that of most of us, was one in which the 
law in the members warred against the law of the 
mind, and made him the subject of the alternations 
of spiriteal darkness and spiritual joy, And blessed 
be God, through his aboundisg mercy and sovereign 

ce, those who ksew him best, and have heard 
of his last hours from those who watehed him to the 
end, are permitted to ie? the unspeakable plea- 
sure of feeling assured that he died at peace with 
God, and that he is singing the praises of redeem- 
ing love. The noble heart, that ever beat with 
high and generous emotions on the earth, now lies 
pulseless with the dead. He died away from home, 


away from his frieuds, and was borne by the hands 
of kind strangers to his resting-place in a strange 


4 


on 


three per cent. has not been known during 
the past five years. Pre , however, there | 


highest charge. . 
active, at. 


E life, 


ue Leander, of Maine, | 


Lord John Russell’s bill modifying Parlia- 


The matter was debated at 


| of the Presbyterian Church; both women of no 


} His loss will be much felt, not only in the Sabbath- 


Lycoming Presbyterian church on certificate of 


land, -It ie sad, very cad, bat fall.of hope. He left 
the world as dies a wave along the chee eats 
that his watching wife knew not he had 

ustil her tender voice failed to royse him—he 

in death! May the God of all consolation sustain 
the household of his father. May his everlasting 
arme support the widow in the hoer of her feerful 
trial 3 and ay the precious Saviour fold the little 
eft, as lambe to his boeom.— Commu- 


e 


Departed thie life, at Annapolis, Maryland, on 
Wednesday, 24th ult., Mice AMANDA, danghter 
of HENRY THOMPSON, +» Aledo, on Pri 
morning, 26th ult., Mre. ABRTH M. DECK- 
ER, widow of the late Rev. John Decker. Mrs. 
Decker and Mies Thompson were sisters, the for- 
mer almost ac mother to the letter, ae the one re 
sided chiefly with the other. They were closely 
and tenderly united ia life, aad were scarcely sepa- 
rated in death. They both, in their sickness, occe- 

ed for many weeks the same room; they were 

hb buried from the same house, at the same time, 
and in the same grave. They were both members 


ordinary piety; the eafferings of both were pro- 
tracted and severe, but borne by both with Christian 
They both placed |their entire trust in 
esus, and found him present and precious, when 
they came to walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death; and both are now, doubtiess, with their 
blessed Redeemer. ‘‘ Who would live alway?” 
‘* May [ die the death of the righteous, and may 
my last end be like his!» J.3.G. 
Died, at Tamaqua, Pennsylvania, on the 15th 
ult.. DUNCAN WEIR, in the fifty-firet year of his 
age. The deceased wasa native of Scotland, and 
emigrated to this country about twent years ago. 
He wae of pious pa » and was wel) instructed 
in the Holy Scriptures. His whole life was spent 
in mining Operations, and he was considered by all 
who knew him a prudent man, and & faithful dieci- 
le of the Lord Jesus. He always kept up the | 
amily altar,and called upon God morning and 
evening: For many years he wae a ruling elder in 
the Presbyterian church, which office he filled with 
credit to himself and profit to the church, uatil he 
was removed by death. Asa citizen, he was much 
esteemed, being affable, amiable, and upright in 
all his dealings with his fellow men. He was firm 
in hie attachment to the doctrines and government 
of the Presbyterian Church, and always punctual 
in bis attendance oa all the means of grace. In 
his death the Sabbath-achool has lost a faithful 
teacher, and the church one of ite brightest orna- 
ments.” A numerous concourse of friends, from 
different parte of the surrounding country, attended 
his funeral, February 18th. He leaves a much be- 
loved Christian widow, six childrea, one of whom 
is married, and a large number of friends and ‘rela- 
tions, to bemoan their irreparable loss. But death 
to him was gain—gain unspeakable. ‘* Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth ; 
ea, saith the Spirit, that they may reat from their 
abours, and their works do follow them.”? May 
He who has promised tobe a Father to the father- 
less, and a Friend to the widow, sustain and com- 
fort them in this sad bereavement.—C icated 


Died, at Tamaqua, Pennsylvania, on the 15th 
ult.. J. EDWARD BARNES, in the thirty-ninth 
year of his age. Death, indeed, *‘ loves a shining 
mark ;? and we are often called to mourn the loss 
of those who, if our wishes were consulted, would 
be the Jongest spared in this world. This wae true 
in regard to Mr. Barnes, for in him centred so 
many lovely traits of character, that ‘‘ to know him 
was to love him.?? He was always of a cheerful 
and amiable disposition. For the past four years 
he was the General Superintendent of the Little 
Schuylkill Railroad and Coal Company. Asa man 
of business, he had few equals. But, what was far 
better, he was a consistent member of the Presby- 
terian Church for many years. He was called away 
in the midst of his usefulness. He hae left behind 
a much esteemed and pious widow, three small 
children, and a large circle of relatives. Much 
sympathy was evinced sw an unusually large at- 
tendance at hie funeral of persons from many miles 
around. Thus has passed away a man of traly great 
moral worth. He was always foremost in every 
benevolent enterprise. His lovely and beloved 
memory shall ving live amongst us. His meekness, 
hie urbanity, his kindness, his piety, and his zeal 
for the glory of God and the salvation of souls, 
were such asto endear him to all God’s people. 


school, the Buible-class, the prayer-meeting, and 
the church of Tamaqua, which he so efficiently 
served, but in our whole community. When not 
hindered by some providential cause, his place in 
the sanctuary was never vacant. But we trust he 
is now with the shining company before the throne 
of God. ‘*They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more; neither shall the sun light on 
them, nor any heat. For the Lamb whica is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed them, and shal! lead 
them unto living fountsins of waters; and God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.”? May 
the blessing of God rest upon the widow and the 
fatherless children! ‘* Leave thy fatherless chil- 
dren; I will preserve them alive; and let thy 
widows trust in me.”»—Communicated. 


Died, on the 16th ult., near Caledonia, Living- 
ston county, New York, Mr. ARCHIBALD GILLES, 
in the ninetieth year of his age. Such was his life, 
and such his death, that we rejoice in the heart-felt 
assurance that be has ‘‘ gone home”? to be with 
Jesus. He was among the earliest Scotch settlers 
in Western New York, and had the honour of tak- 
ing an active part in the organization of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Caledonia, over half a cen- 
tury ago, and was chosen one of its first ruling 
elders. In that capacity he served the church use- 
fully and acceptably until enfeebled by the infirmi- 
ties of age. And to the praise of Divine grace be 
it said that, in his latter days, his was a faith at 
once child-like and heavenly, a love pure and 
strong, and a heart deeply in earnest for the wel- 
fare of the church for whose sake he had laboured 
and prayed. Affecting and much prized were the 
parting blessings which, patriarchal-like, he was 
in the habit of bestowing upon his spiritual coun- 
sellor. Sweet was the converse they held in divine 
things, and precious are the memories of his tears, 
his hopes, and- his joys, as they comuned about 
Jesus and his ‘‘ mansions.» As he neared the 
brink of the Jordan, the Saviour was very pre- 
cious, and true to his word, ** When thou passest 
through the waters I will be with thee, and through 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.”? In 
that hour ‘salvation grace”? was to him .a 
charming theme. And when his tongue could no 
longer give utterance to his feelings, the falling 
tear eloquently took its place as we repeated the 
promises. Thus has passed away from us nearly 
the only remaining link connecting the present 
with the ancient past, and may it be the happy lot 
of his children, grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children, like him to live and die in oo“ es 


Departed this life, on the 14th ult., in the seven- 
ty-seventh year of her age, Mrs. CHRISTIANA 
HAYES, relict of the late Richard Hayes of Ly- 
coming county, Pennsylvania, and daughter of Joha 
Ralston, formerly of Northampton county, Pennsyl- 
vania. Another shock fully ripe has been gathered 
into the garner of the Lord. Another mother in 
Israel has gone to her eternal home. Mrs. Hayes 
was one of the earliest settlers of Lycoming Val- 
ley, where she spent a long and useful life, beloved . 
and respected by all, and evil spoken of by none. 
At an early age she became connected with the 


baptism and early training in the church in the 
Irish settlement, and examination as to knowledge 
to discern the Lord’s body. Until the close of her 
life she maintained a walk consistent with her pro- 
fession. In her family she was all that is expressed 
by the terms wife and mother, fulfilling the duties 
which accompany thoee relations as in the sight of 
God, and with all faithfulness and honesty. It was 
delightful for friends to sit around her hospitable 
board, and receive instruction in the simple, hum- 
bie, enlightening, elevating, and comforting princi- 
ples of the Christian religion. In her the needy 
always found a friend to the best of her ability, for 
whilst she said, ** Be ye warmed and be ye fed,” 
the ready hand was extended to afford relief. No 
counsel could be more judicious, or Jead to better 
regulte, than the advice she was always ready to 
give when solicited, and yet no one was more care- 
ful of intrusion upon the rights and privileges of 
others. Her afflictions, which were many and 
often severe, were always borne without a murmur 
or complaint. She possessed true and abiding 
sympathy for the afflicted. Her faith was strictly 
Calvinistic, and her practice conformed in every 
rice eos to that pure system, constraining to more 
and more conformity to the image of her God. The 
tongue and action were always the index of the 
heart, and hence no one could reasonably doubt her 
affection or regard.. Till the close of life her faith 
was staid on Jesus as the only hope of @ poor, per- 
ishing sinner, and she has gone, as all who knew 
believe, to see him as he is, aad to live for ever be- 
neath his smile. Her family and relations and 
neighbours have all of them lost a dear, honest, and 
devoted friend; but they do not mourn as those 
that have no hope; for ** Blessed are the dead who 
die-in the Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rést from their labours, and 
their works do follow Her wWorke and ‘la- 
bours of love have not gone before, but they follow 
after and insure her a large reward, With others 
whose robes are washed and made white in the 
blood of the Lamb, she now sings the song of re- 
deeming love. 
‘¢ They were mortal too like us; 
Ah! when we like them shall die, | 
our souls, translated thus, 
riumph, reign, and shine on 


URNISHING UNDERTAKER.—Wriam 
Hewry Moore, Furnishing Und er, No. 

1415 Arch street, west of Broad, Philadelphia. 
oct 17—ly* 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday next, 


the 8th instant, at four o’clock, P. M., at. the 
Mission Rooms, No. 910 Arch street above Ninth, 


Philadslphia. 
Newxirx, Recording Secretary. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—There 
will be service to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 
inst., at half seven o’clock, in the Seventh 
Presbyterian Church, Broad street above Chestaut, 
South Penn Square, Philadelpbia. Sermon by the 
pastor, Rev. James M. Crowell. , 

WESTMINSTER CHURCH, NEW YORK.— 
The Westminster Church, Twenty-second Street 
near Seventh Avenue, New York, haviag 0 

ip and refurnisned, 
to-morrow (Sabbath), 7th inst. Ser- 
vices at halfpast ten o’clock, A. M., and balf-pact 
three o’clock, P.M., by the Rev. Dr. McCartee, 
r; and at-half-past sevea o’clock in the even- 


eleven o’elock, A.M. 


‘minded of the Clerk’s 


Cloth. 


| many sublime, but none immoral. 


The. 0 ie will hold its. 


The Brandes 
next stated meeting at 
Texas, on first Thareday next, 


Dawies MoNatn, Slated Clerk, 


The Presbytery Des Moines will held. 
ite next etated meeting at Kaorville, on the tecend 
Thuraday (8th) of April, at seven o’clock, P.M... 

Joun M. Mc Stated Clerk, 
Presbytery.of 


> 


twelve o’clock, M: 
earnestly requested to have their Statistical Reports 
fall and accurate, that oer Annnal Report to the 
Ceneral Assembly may exhibit a correct statement. 
of the number of our church members, and the. 
various collections which have been made daring 
the past year for the different objects of Christian 
benevolence. Jas. P. McPmmnuson, Stated Clerk 


The Presbytery of Rock River will hold 
its ajated spring meeting in the South church, Ga- 
lena, on Tuesday, April 13th, at seven orclock, 
P.M. The assessment on the churches for the 
Commissionere® Fund is at the rate of five cents per 
member. Sessional Records will be called for. 

8. T. Stated Clerk. 


The of Lexington will hold its. 
next stated meeting at Waynesboro’, on the second 
Wednesday of at twelve o’clock, M.. 

Baown, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Winchester will bold its. 


next etated meeting at Froat Royal 


Virginia, oa 
the second Wednesday (14th) of April, at halfpact 
seven o’cluck, P.M. J. R.Gaauanm, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Greenbrier .atanda, ad.) 
journed to meet at Parkersburg on Thursday the 
22d day of April, at eleven o’clock, A M. Church- 
es are requested to sead up their statistical reports 
promptly and fully. 

Geonor 8. Woopnu Stated Clerk. 


The of ‘Tuskaloosa will hold 
its next stated meeting in Eatew, Alabama, on 
Thursday before the first Sabbath of April next, 
(let inst.) at eleven o’clock, A.M. 

C. A. Srizzman, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Newton will hold its 
stated meeting in the church of Musconetcong Val- 
ley on Tuesday, April 6th, at two o’clock, P.M. 
The sessions are required to send their narratives 
of the state of religion to the Rev. Henry Reeves, 
at Belvidere, at least ten days previous to the time 
of thie meeting, and to present their Records to the 
Presbytery for examination. The members are re- 

uest concerning their Sta- 
H.N. Wuson, Stated Clerk. 


tery of West Jersey stands ad- 


tistical Reports. 
The 


journed to meet at. Woodbary on Tuesday the 6th 


of April, at three o’clock, P.M., and will call for 
all the Sessional Records; also, for contributions 
to the Commissioners’ and Contingent Funds, at 
the rate of eight and a half cents for each commu- | 
nicant. Sessions are requested to forward their 
Statistical Reports before the first of April te 
H. Brown, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Genesee River will 
hold its next stated meeting at Scotteville, New 
York, on the first seneeny (6th) of April, at two | 
o’clock in the afternoon. The annual reports and 
sessional records of the churches must then be 
presented. 

D. Stewart, Stated Clerk. 

EW BOOKS!—NEW BOOKS! !—Oriental and 
Western Siberia. A Narrative of Seven Years 

Explorations and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia 
the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and part of 
Central Asia, by T. W. Atkinson; with a map and 
illustrations. S8vo. $3. 

The Better Way; or, What do I Live for? By 
Miss Randall Ballantyne. 16mo. 50 cents. 

Ungava; a Tale of the Kequimaux, By R. M. 
Ballantyne. Illustrated, 16mo. $1.25 | 

The Four Sisters; Patience, Humility, Hope and 
Love. By the author of ‘¢ Harry and his Homes.”? 
Illustrated, 12mo. 75 cents. 

The Roby Family; or, Battling with the World. 
A sequel to the “ Giant Killer.” 12mo. Illustra- 
ted. 50cents, 

The Rambles of a Rat. By A. L.O.E. 12mo. 
With Illustratione. cents, 

Flora: or, Self-Deception. A Tale. By A. L. 
O. E. 12mo. 50 cents. 

' Mister Fox. With eight oil coloured engravin 
and music. By the author of the ** Three Little 
Kittens.”? 65 cents. 

The Life of a Ship from the Launch to the 
Wreck. Eight oil-coloured engravings and music. 
By the same author. 65 cents. 

The Coral Island. A Tale of the Pacific Ocean. 


By R. M. Be ®, author of oung 
onan &c. Illustrations in colours. I2mo. 


Masters and Workmen. A.Tale for the Times. 
By the author of “¢ Sister Agnes.” 12mo. 75 cents. 

The Play-Ground; or the Boys’ Book of Games. 
18mo. 63 cents. 

The Bible Hour; or, Scripture Lessons for the 
Little Ones at Home. Illustrated, i6mo. 76 cts. 

The Young Exiles; or, the Wild Tribes of the 
North. By Anne Bowman. Iilustrated. 16mo, $1. 

London and its Sights. A Packet of Twel@. 
Cards, printed io colours, comprising London from 
Biackfriars Bridge—The Tower—Royal Exchange 
—St. Paul’s Cathedrali—Trafalgar deccre—De 
of York’s Column, Carlton Piace—Buckingham 
Palace—Treasury Buildin Westminster Abbey 
—House of Parliament—Hyde Park Corner—The 
Serpentine. Price 25 cents. ; ; 

*,* Any of the above will be sent by mail, free of 
postage, on receipt of the price in money or 
age stamps. 

For sale 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No. 608 Chestnut street, Philadelphis. 
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UMMERE?’S ELOCUTION.—Gummere’s Elocu- 
tion and Evzercises.—A Compendium of, the 
Principles of Elocation, on the basis of Dr. Rush’s 
Philosophy of the Human Voice. To which ie, 
added a copious selection of Exercises for Reading 
and Declamation. 12mo., 492 pages. Price §1, 


postage paid. 
NOTICE. 


_ Having been for many years engaged in teaching, - 
I have long felt the want ofa class ook well adap- 
ted to giving instruction on the human voice, and 
the right application of its powers and modifica- 
tions in reading and speaki I have examined 
various publications intended for this purpose, sed 
have used a number of them, but in none have [ 
found what I wanted. Recently I have had the 
pleasure of examining the proof-sheets of a work 
on Elocution, by Samuel R. Gummere, which ap- 
pears to me far better for giving clear and definite 
instruction in the art, than any other within my 
knowledge. In it the application of the principles 
embodied in Dr. Rush’s * Philosgphy of the Hu- 
man Voice,”? is concisely and clearly shown; and 
it embraces a copious selection of re ing exercises, 
well calculated to familiarize the pupil, by mesane’ 
of an intelligible coarse of training, with own 
vocal powers, as well in their finer as in their more 
forcible modifications. The student will find in 
this treatise a clear explanationjof the modes by 
which particular expression is given to what he at- 
ters. He is not merely told that he should ‘ read 
or speak naturally,”? or *‘in a manner suitable to 
the subject,’? but he is informed how to attain so 
desirabie an object, by being made acquainted with 
the means—the instruments thét must be 
used to poneeee special effects. To those who- 
who would acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
movements of the voice in speéch, and especially 
to those engaged in giving instruction in reading: 
and speaking, I heartily recommend the work asa 
lucid exposition of the subject. Dusae Keicur. 
12 mo. 19,1857. : 
Having heard read most of the manuscript enti- 
tled ‘* Principles of Elocution, by Samuel R. Gum- 
mere,’? and | read carefully to my school 
some sixty pages of the proof- 71 am free to 
say that it contains instraction far: more intere 
ve seen. seoms to be honestly, cosigned. 
use, rather than. show-for thé “of 
ture and o in human h. ‘The author bed 
long and deéply studied his subject; and, ia my 
opinion, understands it well. His hook contains a 
condensed and lucid statement of his kaow! 5 
in a didactic form, in a methed se ordarly, a 
propositions so clear, that tbe intelligent 
will surely understand it, and the interested in- 
‘quirer receive sound instraction. 
His selections, for the most part, are gems from 
our purest English, classics. Many are sorious; 
me are bum- 
orous enough to extort. a smile from gravity itself, 
but mo coarseness is permitted, to Wound the re- 
fined and virtuous. The melody end -intenstios 
to each selection are clearly and briefly 


given; a point of instcuction as important as it is 
possible Ta books 
want of time for a more 


indeed not 
principles 
the work; but I am Pe aded that 


I regret my 
amination of 


val 
No. 62 North’ Fourth 


UNIUS G. SNEED, Atroanzy av Law, Somer: 
J ville, Teanesece, will attend all the of 
Hardeman, Tipton, and Fayette counties and will 

ive prompt attention to al] business satrusted to. 

URCHASERS OF GLOBES, would do well to 

re ours with those of other makers 
fore perehasing, especially with the Globes, 
and note their deficiencies,’ arly ia) 
United States; Central Amejics, add 


list com 6, 10, 12, 16, 30 i pine. on 
mar6—It_ MOORE & Trey, York. 


ITUATION. WANTED.—A aiars 
experiemce tn teaching, being desirous ta chaeg: 
his location, wi ry 


school, of to learn of 
tablish school: of ‘hig 


order. “The South or 


ing, by the Rev. Dr. Potts. 


South-west, would be. preferred... 
given. Address, GER 
mar 6—& Oftce of 


Sear : tion of about fifteen per cent. of ges greater 
| than the real amount. Some years ago he | — 
ot this. gee-meters, w were made with indexes | Clerk. 
ae. bites his.covres to- address bim.at that trgly indicated the amount consumed; 
The bat the gas companies would not purchase 
6. was exhibited in the French Gallery Broad- 
and When Be God 
thea ou to.meet at B pore county, . 4 
oF Be: North Carolina, on Thereday the second 
| Sabbath in April next of the month) at 
they are wise, unto salve 
Prov. tx. 6;:2 Tim. iii. 
C Of, rm: Bill—Inatructions to 
Church— Bridge Street Church. 
| Rew York: Last your was 
House on the ground of his 
| ig been involyed in certain corrupt  proceed- 
ings, “Previously .to his, had been 
i re-elected as a member of When he . 
‘was. made for his expulsion 
; House, by Mr. Herris of finois. | 
4 motion could be scted on, a ° 
foujton called on Mr. Keitt of 
| asked for delay, on the ground — 
§ ‘a serious. ilinese, and her hus- 
and papers had been sent to Mr. Keitt, 
declating that this excuse was a fabrication. Other 
| letters’ and’ papers, denying this, were sent. 
| *On Thursday, the 25th, the resolution of Mr. 
Harris came up, special assignment, and together 
with it came an animated debate as to the power of 
eT. Congress to expel a’ member for wrong acts com- 
a mitted as a member of a prior Congress. Re-elec- 
3 tion | his constituents was held to. free him from 
the disqualification, . If, by a regular jaw, certain 
. being diequalified: to sit in Congress, and if, after 
reguler impeachment and trial, any member was | 
| found guilty, then re-election would not remove the | 
qualification. But it was contended that neither 
3 House, by a simple two-thirds vote of expulsion, | 
could prevent a constituency from sending any re- | 
ive: they. ‘chose. To show the limited | 
| 
zx 
prey book in my school. SAMUEL AAROB. 
the Sunete' took up the Kansas bill, Published d for sale by 
with» the undpretending that they are to céatinue 
its’ ation ‘come ‘to ‘vote. | street, Philadelphia, 
ofr met at F Street 
@hurek, ty) and appointed the ‘Rev? R. A. 
Be Lancey agent fine of erecting the on 
(so-called) Metrop the'neineg|, 
only for t Dr. Atkinedn re- | 
ency of Hamp- | 
den lege. then ft hes'beeh Im- | 
td Dr: Atkinson, in'whose 
tained ‘De: Laficey’s services could ‘be | 
 w | | a, 4 
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« 


ive: it'om an old awd much contains, the follows | ferns” of nioderate 
of couree, was all fancy. | ious ststement: parte of rather light, 
two and a half inclies | Passing: along the very busiest ‘street of rfy loam, not of 
square at thb base, at the height of two Honolulu, in the very busiést’ part of the | leaf mould will : 
inches drawn in and made ci , and | day, ® shopkeeper calléd our attention to’) phouldinot be made fine, but 
pg so. ag to give a diameter | the statement, which he asserted 28 @ fact, | surface; if rough pieces occur, 80 od 
Sencauecund ‘a to two | upon the authority of the last census of the | better; the finer should be placed nearest | wronged your mother, be sure to own your’ 
| United States, that out of seven hundred | the roote; On the surface. may be placed | fault, and abk’'to be forgiven. Harden not 


thousand Jews residing in the United States, your heart, boys.” 


at, the top, 
Curious ‘articles’ were fonnd’ bes! blocks’ of old wood, roots of trees, stones, or 
efit hich | four and inches. “Also, two vessels, farmished at lees cast, 
well Took Gallo used: totibe,’| similar to our kitchen pote, without fect, | one was registered as farmer. He | anything rough sppearance, which not thle 
deck of of | ble of holding three or four. quartseach. | desired us to account for the f pon | only ruatie feature im keeping: with | BOY THAT WOULDN'T GET MAD. aminn ofthe werk. . 
geile plated with. silver ;,rewuants of,peck-;| Alec, one bottle whieh: would fold about | the ordinary: principles governing the mi- | the plgnts, but is direct means of retain- | STANLY 
bie the: “will be sweetd one pint, and sh ~precisely as eur water | and settlement different nations | ing tare.— Horticulturist. j I once heard ani interesting story about Chereh Decorator and Glass Stainee, 
ity’ with “the: reflection world be’ ithperia col of bronad’| Vottles dinner table. These vessels | resorting t© the United States, CUREAFOR | Burrer.—A writer | two little brothers. of thém was ten | jem Nos 606 Broadway, New Yorks... 
of.| immeasurably tho. gain the ‘dite Gould not be distin-'| were made of clay. ‘A smooth, hard stone, unaccountable. It has no parallel. It: in the Journa of Industrial gress re- | years old, and the other eight. The oldest AMPS. CHANDREIBRS, 
livedinit: three-fourths at one, aod two inches broad | stands forth marked and isolated. Other} mends that’ butter should be kneaded | boy hed; withia « few mdnthe. past, indulged | Manafactarere of ham 
invention will be brought. iy Gre at the other énd, sharpened to un edge. | nations emigrating to America, gradually with fresh milk, and then with pure water. | the hope that God had given new heart, | Ses Fixtures, ‘Store, No. 1 ut street; | 4 
to the attention of the government And another. ci , of grey stone, two | become absorbed and mingled with the gen- | atates that by this the butter | He thought he was Christian, that he loved | 
‘and doubt not will be appreciated ible hi ed | inehes in diameter, and three-fourths: of | eral population, but not so the Jews, Sin-| rendered as fresh and pure in flavour ag | the Lord Jesus Christ. Bat. his little brother | 
ork woes?’ oF nacional the sunel was still visi ver an inch thick, and: strikingly resembling in ular fact. Rare exception. How shall it when tly made ascribes this re- | did not believe that his heart had been changed. \ARPRNTRER AND BUILDER.—O.iven | 
awy Was intended bed. and | shape. a common table biscuit.— Port Gib- for? Let us open the Bible, thas’ butyris te Ho bas bother Ges Dim, Carpenter and 
cal tepies, and ia t that the honoured. inventor will | the position of the skeletons, all turned | #2” Herald, | of che he 9 | the rancid. taste and odour are owing, is | had always been. He said he | and Sixteenth Philadelphia, 
ighly vesrs of thought, here about. the year 400.—London Times Mind your Business, the house of Israel among all nations, like | Horw Horn.—There is | Peated more sober than asual, and was more | [ OOKING,GLASS WARRROOMS AND REPOST. 
elaction of hia writings ia year 4 as corn is sifted in a seive, yet shall not OBN 18 TORY OF ART.—Earle’s Paint. 
you tillious, from-wwatery grave; the least grain fall upon the earth.” | no such thing. This is our eettled belief; | “iting to go to mevting ‘than before, he' did | Chestnut etrest, epee.” 
125% There is no better rule for a trader, or in | : at | or, at most, it is merely an incorrect name | feel certain that he was not Christian. size the Girard Houti—All thé new Fretich, Bu 
He led f God, that | 
Literary Men and their Wives: | tact bother male or female,| Pledge of promise of God, ‘oh ‘Now, how do you think this little boy, eight’| lish, and G 
act for any person, whether male or female, | the Jewish people shall not be lost. They for some ailment which has no more to do "Pistere Frames in 


Bd | years old, undertook to out whether his 
an to mind thei iness. Success | are scattered abroad, but not lost or forgot- | with the horns than with other parta of the.| + other was really a Obristiaa?, Why, every 


4 ‘be to: wher 

ress almost dlways attends absorption in the pur-| They have wandered among all na- | body not particularly diseased. The horns | 

| | love; in whom,” | suit to which we ‘have devoted our lives. | tions but “they do not find a among | are at the base exceedingly thin, we all he could chance he would tread on 

is though now ye see him not, re believing, yerejoice | her evenings most happily in the presence | That jill success which accompanies the vast shecuiiania know; they are very’ good conductors of | 5! brother’s toes, kick his heels, or pinch his 

a rs joy unepeak : able and full of glory.—! Perea of her husband 3 occupied herself, and con- majority of mankind and keepsthem por| _., ai: | heatiand they cover a bone, the pith, which | = to see if he would get mad, as he used 

4 "Y will fova thee, all i ' scious that he is still better occupied, though through life, is not attributable, to, “bad | , with its integumentajis exceedingly vascular, todo, But his brother bore it all with meek- 

4 Twill th all trength | he may but speak with her, and cast bis | juck,” as most of them will haveit. Itarises| [jf AR ) as is evinced when a horn is broken and the | 2°8* #04 good nature, withqat an angry word 

a ee eee or pe gth eyes upon her from time to time; that | simply from the fact that they do sot mind : | ¥ | the blood-vessels ruptured. the flow of blood | °F !0ok-_ This was different from what he used 

I ply y pt ’ 

4 46° Onrcres; oF, Bible Student’s yore at 4, Such evenings may be looked forward to | their own business What thet®.does the | is vastly greater than when any other bone todo, He had before always been ready to | No. 

4 BF “Nevih, Lente | I villulove with great desire, and deeply regretted when | maxim “mind your business” inveive? It! farm Horses.—A full allowance of | is broken or bruised, Hence it is that by 

Mist? 1057.) are. -pt away for ever. ‘Wieland, | means, first, that a love for the avocation in oats for a farm horse is fourteen pounds per | feeling the horns it is easy to ascertain. The youngest brother was sure ‘the could PASTORS ‘TRUSTEES, Sr 

q whose conjugal felicity bas been almost 2s) which we are engaged should be eultivated | gay, This may be divided into three feeds | the general temperature of the animal, if it | 2°¢ 40.005 for he ‘knew he would get mad, if!) 1 Church, call. 
work. addition P'that lately knew thee, celebrated himeelf, says, in a letter writ- | watil our profession or dyocation takes pre-'| the evening. “Dur-'| is feverish and heated, the horns are hot; anybody should treat him so unkindly. He attention of societies who are building or repairing 
to throw |” hee: worthy of the best; | after his wife’s death, that if he but | cedence in our own minds to everything’ ip fia bordel aught to have a warm | if debilitated, its energies in # measure pros- soon became convinced that his brother was a hia inven int, 
4 ag had sooner turned to view thee, | Knew ehe was in the room, or if at times | else. The man’ who endeavours to follow mash at least three times week. This | trated, the horns will not be so warm as | Cristian, and that he was not; He became | on diaster, whereby greit 
a proper oni attn med ofGod..... |... 'Trwest Good, and only Rest! | she but stepped in and said a word or two, | parsuit for which he has no taste cannot | consists of boiled turnips and chaff, and usual. Standard writers on veterinary | Y°'Y 89xious about the salvation of his soul, | are obtained at « tiding wich way 
4 ‘ HA Aooio'e waybiv ie ical de] |” The more I love, I mourn the more | that was enough to gladden him. Some of | expect to succeed in these days of sharp | boiled barley or oats, and is given on their | practice either deny the existence of the | °24 in 4 short time he too indulged the hope | other process.. There is no person who has visi ed 
PERIODICALS: AND. HLETS. That. did not love before! the happiest and most loving couples are | competition. Those who have natural | roturn from work in the evening. Horses | disease, or say not word about it. The | hat God had pardoned his sins.and: given'| of leaky the wy en ine 
. af aes those who, like Wieland and his wife, are | tastes and proclivities for their callings will are very fond of this kind of foot symptoms are those of general debility, or. him a new heart. rf building, in large Giscoloured patehes on the de | 
s For I ran, and wander’d blindly, both too fully employed to spend the whole | be sure to distance him. It is not enough this as connected with some prostrating : scene catetiqns, on nt on the nee of water colours. | 
Bs’ Poa | Seeking 5s0m6 created light; if | of every evening in conversation. that labour is not distasteful. It must RoAD-SIDE TreEES.—It was recently sug- diste | SAAC TAYLOR’S NEW WORK:—The World |. ure tian the material is incorporated in the , 

a Then I sought, but could not find th d that parishes might deri I 7 | water from leaky roofs or 

a ght, but co | pleasurable in order to secure success. So gested that parishes might derive a revenue Pe sae wide Sita ) of Mind. An Elementary Book. By Ieaac | sides had no éffect whatever; nor will wate - 

Wiltshin _. Thad wander’d from thee quite;- : bust from the cultivation of chestnuts on the| == | Taylor. 12mo. $1. ‘trate the thateridl “Which tle wel 

| in just the proportion that a man’s business 4 | A Christian Memorial’ of Two Sist colour has been 

4 Pain jn Manend | Until at last thon art made known, Man the Destroyer of Man’s Works, | is attractive will the man be inclined to road-sides, starch being made from them. 60 cents wo Sisters, Timo. | applied. “I will warrant our werk free from 
a Agimals, :.7. Woolwich Arsenal.end:ite Manufac-:| Through thy seeking, not my own! y Mr. A. Bach, in a letter to the J of na? by water for five years, and iat the expiration ‘of 
toring Retublichmentd Ooriindien Empire: | devote his time to it, and when finally Lessons about Jesus, By A Mother. | that time will renew itifdesireds 
tidve thé Edinburgh will praise thee, San of Glory! Fancy what we should have had around | habit shall have turned work into amuse- | the Society of Arts says—‘In many parts — Say | Circulars. giving full partioulars, in relation to. 
3 conte as follows- st instead of quarrelling and fight- | ment,"he will have the necessary liking for | Germany the omnibusses or villages COME TO JESUS for Childhood. Tluatrated. —12mo, | plastering, and many useful hints on economy in 
3 Review for For thy beams of gladness brought ; y derive large profits from this kind of pro- Guide to the Oracles; or, the Bible Student's ta thove 


who ire, 
Vade-Mecum. By Alfred Nevin, D.D. 12moe. $1, 


d Nevin, D ORSAY; Artiot 
Health and Economy in Cooking. By Mrs. ! 
ace Mann. 12mo. 63 cents. 666: Brosdway Fort: 


Fifteén Years among the Mormons: being the jAMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND, 


it to make it profitable. he 
_ In’ one sense, people are unsuccessful 
through bad luck, but not the bad luck they 
talk about. Their bad luck is that they 


ing over their work, the nations had aided 
each other in their work; or if even in their 
conquests, instead of effacing the memorials 


I will praise thée, will adore thee, 
For the light I vainly sought ; 
- Will praise thee that thy words so blest 


perty planted along the sides of the high 
roads.” He adds that railway companies 
might profitably plant the sides of their 


Prospects of the. Indian Empire.7.2. Milman’s 
of Latin 3. Scottish Uni- 

ty Reform, Angét in thé ‘House. 

gtonatid Pitt Administrations. 6. Tom 
yi 


ss Yet there is room.” 


Yet there is room for thy small feet 


\ "4 ger Spake my sin-sick soul to rest! of those they succeeded and subdued, they , : 

: NA 8. The ute debe lee Ding Py meee 7 had guarded the spoils of their victories. | have not interest enough in their business to lines. Upon the narrow road; Green te ae E. V. Smith. By N. W. FAMILY GROCER, No, 91 South th | 

‘i 9:iLserd Overstone on Metallic and Paper Currency. In thy footsteps now uphold me, Fancy what Europe would be now, if the | be thoroughly conversant with it, and to}; Grapes As House PLants.—Somebody Yet there is room on Zion’s street, School Days at Rugby. 12mo. $1. ia ge and farted ansotiedl Gf Ate a! , Cotes 

| As we tak'it' for granted that no one who wishes of Fas I stumble not, nor stray ; delicate statues and temples of the Greeks— give their attention to it. They should | has recommended to cultivate dwarf grape- So golden and so broad. ge by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- oad choice Groceries suitable for fhisitl ‘ode: : On 
well td the itiotiis of the etérhal interests of his fel- the, if the broad roads and massy walls of the | either acquire this power of voluntary | vines as parlour window plants, and the Yet there is room, heaven is not full, Words of Consolation for fully 


Bereaved Parents. 18mo. 31 cents. 
Agnes and the Little Key. 12mo. 63 cents. 
none and her Baptism. By the author of Ag- 
nes. mo. 


saggestion strikes us favourably. There 
are certain utilitarians who cannot consent 
to grow anything which does not furnish 


Never let me ling’ring stay. 
But come my weary soul to cheer, 
Shine, Eternal Sunbeam, here. 


and complete absorption, or retire from 
the pursuit in which they are engaged and 
embrace. some more congenial occupation. 


Romans—if ‘the noble and pathetic archi- 
tecture of the middle ages, had not been 
ground to dust by mere human rage. You 


The door stands open free, 
Jesus is kind and merciful, 
Yet there is room for thee. 


low men, will countenance the Westminster Review 
ite recent ufidieguised and blatant infidelity, we 


beg léave to recomafénd the London Quarterly, and HOMPSON BLACK?’S Tea Warehouse end Fam- 


ily Grocery Store, Broad and Chestnut street, 
Choice - 


85 cents. Philadelphia, An extensive assortment of .Ch 


écially thie Norsk British as the equals, and the d the tooth | If 

a latte? dé the superior, even ds regards intellectual ‘Be my heart more warmly glowing, talk of the scythe of Time, and the toot @ man enters one pursuit, and fuiling in | food far the stomach, or money for the , Barclay’s City of the Great King. 8vo. $3.50. : : 

® pot nes | ' : } of Time: I tell you, Time is scytheless and | that turns, immediately to a new avocation, | pocket; as for “cluttering up” their room A thousand happy guests are there, London Lectures for 1857. 12m0. §1. Teas anc every vatiety of fine Grocbries. WM 
Sweet and calm the tears I shed ; In garments white and pure, *,* Any of the shove. sent melt, 


= The. Ladies’ Repository for March contains a . . . toothless; it is we who gnaw like the worm | in which he becomes successful, he may be | with geraniums, roses and lilies, that is all Ayalon . | Ra tree were 
eee on ree showing, considered fortunate, for the transition from | folly! Now, let such persons try a grape- A thousand thousand onwards fare, of postage, on receipt of price either in money or E SIXTEENTH EDITION:—This day is pub.’ 


It is our- 


combination of instructive and agreeable matter, tread. —we who smite like the scythe. ostage stamps. 
for of period Th be Still thee r still, selves who abolish: ourselves who consume: | one avocation to another vine at their south window. Plant in a The blind, the maimed, the poor. Per ole Sistecuth, Bdition of the Rev. Dr. ' 
bed 6, y > ‘ q LFRED MARTIEN odge’s Commentary on the Romans, for the use of 
: we are the mildew, and the flame, and the | a loss of time, not unfrequently of money, | large pot or neatly painted box, and train Yet there is room; and none depart No. 608 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. | Sunday-schoole and Bible-elasses. 2mo. 78 ote.» 


This edition is much improved, and uniform with) 
the Commentary on First Corinthians. 

We need say nothing in recommendation of a 
book on which the Christian world, both in Europe 
and this country, have so placed’ the stump of ap-' 


Unwelcomed, unforgiven ; 
While there is room in Jesus heart, 
Yet there is room in heaven. 


the vines on wires stretched across the win- 
We can conceive that such a 
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ANTED.—A Graduate of one of our best Col- 
leges, who has had several years experience 
in teaching, desires a gituation in an Academy, 


Draw this heart, this mind, this will. 


I will love, in joy and sorrow! 
Crowning Joy! will love thee well. 


réthembéted, is d ‘monthly magazine, of a literary 

2 caét, wider Mothiodist “I'he fact that it 
ee hes a circulation of over thirty thousand, shows 
what our Methodist brethren can do with maga- 


and quite often subjects a man to the dis- 
advantage caused by inexperience. 

But even in the matter of literary or 
artistic recreations his studies should never 


soul of man is to its own work as the moth, 
that frets when it cannot fly, and as the 
hidden flame that blasts where it cannot 
illumine. . All these lost treasures of bu- 


dow frame. 
plant would satisfy the sense of beauty and 
utility at the same time, and that in a high 


a ines; their success in circulating their newspapers, I will love, to-day, to-morrow, : 2 
4 everybody kno page? _ While I in this body dwell! man intellect have been wholly destroyed | be paramount to his profession. When the | degree. It would be the finest ornament of THE FARTHING FOUNDATION. Union, or Select School. The best of testimonials | proval. The fact of its having reached its stiteenth' 
"The Pastor’ atid People’s Journal, at O! I will love thee, Light Divine, by: homan industry of destruction; the mar- | two come into competition, his recreation, | the house; and as for the fruit, why cer- is the estimate pat upon it— 
gh Till I die and find thee mine. ble would have stood its two thousand years | not his business, should give way. He | tainly that would be appreciated. A little boy once attended a missionary | ferred to the contingencies of the Boheol. Ad. FY 
hy —Johann Angelus. | as well in the polished statue as in the | should mind his business, whatever may| E Ww _Th a ‘th dress SIGMA, Questions on the Epistle to the Romans. ‘Des ed: 
equal to any of its predecessors which we have 7 Parian cliff: O HAVE KGGSIN WINTER. € ques- | meeting, and was much interested with the feb 27—~2t* Gettysb 
cliff; but we men have ground it to | be the result to collateral matters. He inn h When h th ettysburg, Pennsylvania, | to Commentary. 18mo. Price 16. 
a - Fifty Years in New York, is the title of a Semi- a : P ’ , . > We y. made to lay as well in winter as in sum- | think what he could do to help the missions, TEACHERS.—To a Teacher of some experi- | Pastors and teachers of Bible-classes and the ’ 
‘ Centennary Discourse, preached by the Rev. J. M. Travelling on the P lains, The walls and the ways would have stood— | selecting a profession or avocation which nei They can, to a certain extent; but | and could think of nothing that seemed of | ; ence in conducting a Female Seminary, great | larger classes in Sabbath-schools, have ohen felt: 
Matthews, D.D.; at the' request of some of his-cleri- —_ it is we who have left not one stone upon | bears an aptitude to his congenial or ac- they require, as a condition, that they be | mach importance. He was very young, and Holy 
s eI by the “ere Overs es 3 A recent traveller across the Plains, says another, and restored its pathlessness to the quired proclivities, he owes it to the pur- as well provided with warm and comfortable | he felt he must live many years before he | The building was erected under the qeperviaien of arcana pet sin’ Une e, and others. are oe 
. tion to such reflections as the completion a Y | one of the most curious objects that attract | desert: the great cathedrals of old religion | suit in which he is engaged to make — lodging, clean apartments, plenty of food, | would be able to speak much for this great o Prevbeeeinn malaieon of omperienet ree me struse ; and yet some one is desirable as a means of 
i ° ck building, two stories high. In 


—— more fixedly the portion of divine truth id’ 


self as eminent as possible therein. s 
n 


should never be contented with mediocrity. 
Let him bear in mind this, and be particular 
to mind his own business, and there can be 
but little doubt of success in his industrial 


would have stood—it is we who have dashed 
down the carved work with axes and ham- 
mers, and bid the mountain grass bloom 
upon the pavement, and the sea-winds chant 
in the galleries.—Fuskin’s Political Econo- 


years. ministry in the same city would suggest, Dr. 
a Matthews makes interesting mention of the various 
‘4 clergymen who occupied prominent posts in New 
| York th hie younger days, and of changes, both in 
physical and moral matters, which have occurred 
within bis recollection. At the commencement of his 


cause. He was very poor, and all he had 
seemed worth nothing, as he thought of the 
pounds and shillings of others. His whole 
wealth consisted of a solitary farthing which 
somebody had given him. It-wasa beautifal 


pure water, gravel, lime, and ashes to roll 
and bathe in. There seems naturally to be 
two seasous of the year when hens lay— 
early in the spring, and afterwards in sum- 
mer—indicating that if fowls were left to 


the first story are six rooms—a large recitation 
room, dining-room, music-room, pariors, &c. In 
the second story are twelve rooms. Also an L, 
containing ten rooms, and which has a porch ex- 
tending the whole length. The location is healthy, 
pleasant, and very accessible, being three miles 


As far as our observation extends, the Ques- 
tion Book of Dr. Hodge is, in many respects, sepe-" 
rior toany other. It is designed te secompany hie ex- 
cellent Commentary on the Epistle to the Romana, - 
and its course Jeada to a very thorough examination 
of that important Epistle.—Chriatian Instructor. 


attention is the bleached buffalo skulls, 
whitening the way-side. Many are the 
names and bulletins pencilled on them; and 
by continually reading, one begins to learn 
the biography of those in front, and feel an 


ge interest and a companionship in their pro- | ™y Art. concerns.— Com. Iteview. - themselves they would, like wild birds, | farthing, but it was only a farthing, and of | of the miles of | Pastore te, 
thousand inhabitants, now, the two cities fall little catch — produce two broods a year. [arly spring | what use could it be? At last he resolved.te | tion for a Female Seminary in Upper it tothe | 
short of a F, Bames Crop nd hatched birds, if kept in warm places, and | send it to the minister that had most interested | will be rented or sold to one’ capable of conducting WILLIAM & ALPRED MARTIEN; 
j , ‘Gediogy ab ae yfpreter of ‘Sctipturé, is the | ON ahswers, “I know your name, I read it | Thé Value of a Good Book. Thirst Worse than Hunger. fed plentifully, and attended to, will gene- | him by his speech at the meeting. The min- | 3 phere tte je pom very regsonable. terme. Ih) . No. 608 Chestaut street, Philadelphia. 
title Of ani delivered dt the Anniversary of | & buffalo head three weeks you're — — rally commence laying about Christmas, or | ister had come from London, and the little 
a the Literary, Societies of Hanoxer College, Indiana, | from » are you not? ometimes| 4 shilling Testament, purchased in New| That disturbance of the general system | even somewhat earlier. When cold and | boy thought he had better put the farthing in | address JAMES M.DINWIDDIE, °| — eee i: aici | SR! 

a letter, and send it to him by post. He folded | eb27—3t Dover, Lafayette county, Missouri. wt TROY BELLE FPOUNDRY.—Establshed' 


by the Rev, &.H, Thompson, Professor of Mathe- | one reads short camp anecdotes or acci- Orleans, previous to the Mexican war, not | which is known under the name of raging | damp this is not to be expected, and much 


it up nicely in a piece of paper, and wrote a in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly: 


little letter with it, something like this: 

“‘ Dear Sir—I am but a very little boy, and 
am very poor. My father and mother can give 
me nothing to send to the Missionary Society, 


LAIN WORDS TO A YOUNG COMMUNICANT. 
—By James W. Alexander, D.D. 1. volume. 
16mo. 35 cents. 
This little book has its origin in a desire to fur- 
nish candidates for church communion, and young 
disciples who have already taken the first step, with 


rastics, and: Mechanical Philosophy. Professor 
Thémpeon discusses the .question, “How far may 
g¥ological demonstrations justly guide us in the 
iriterprétation of Scripture,” and after examining the 
various geological theories which have been ad- 


may, in different seasons, depend on the 
state of the weather and the condition of 
the bird. To promote fecundity and great 
laying in the hens, it is necessary that 


dents, such as “ Woman shot. to-day by her 
husband taking his gun loaded into the 
wagon—not expected to recover;” then, 
“Woman shot on Thursday doing well.’’ 


thirst, is far more terrible than that of star- 
vation, and for this reason: During absti- 
nence from food the organism can still live 
upon its own substance, which furnishes all 


for sale an assortment of Church Pactory, Steam- 

beat, Locomotive, -Plantation, School-House sad 

other BELLS, mene? Aer the moat approved and 
or 


only saved the life of the possessor, but was 
the means of saving his soul. It was in 
this way. A young Illinois girl purchased 
a small Testament for four dozen eggs at 


durable manner. I particulars as to 


Bethe, 
recent improvements, warrantee, diameter of Bel! 


§ndge Holmes’s Life-Boat. 


Editors—Having occasion re- 
to visit. ape May county, New Jer- 
ety, I had ‘the pleasute of spending a day 
at the rural residence. of J udge olmes, 
the inventor of the new life-boat. The 
J is ‘‘given to hospitality,’ and de- 
lights to have his friends visit him. I met 
him on the morning of the day referred to, 
at Cape May Court. House, after a Sabbath’s 
service on es of ery He 

thé cause, and congratulated 
the at labour. . He in- 
sisted that:E should teturn home with him, 
Which invitation’ T accepted, being desirous 
of forming: the. aequaintance of one whose 
natne is justly celebrated in con- 


Of service rendered to humanity 
‘fincaloulable yaluc. 
+ Qn being ushered into his study, I found 


appointed Chaplain of the State prison, 
and 4 very appropriate appointment it was. 
At the time when the announcement of this 
fact was made, a member of the Methodist 
Church, residing within the range of one of 


the circuits where he had preached for 


years, having some business to transact with 
one of his neighbours, got on his horse, and 
baving to any by the house of brother 
P. , on his road, concluded to ‘‘pass off 
a joke.” Now brother P—— had been all 
the days of his manhood a zealous, active, 
spirited member, prompt in his responses 
of “amen,’’ and such like, and always seem- 
ed peculiarly delighted with Father Jones’ 
preaching, for he would sit in the corner of 
the church and co-operate with great satis- 
faction to himself and that minister. See- 


ing this worthy brother standing before the 


door, the good-humoured disciple rode up 
to the fence, and after the usual salutation 
dccostéd him thus: 
“Brother P——, have you heard the 
news?” 
“ Why, what news, brother S——-; any- 


when they shall be restored to them, what 


his book; and the last time I saw him, he 
was in an Illinois college, preparing for the 
pulpit, or rather for a missionary field in 
the Methodist Church. 


Mounds and Curiosities in -Clai- 
borne County, Mississippi. 


Everything which relates to the history 
and accidents of man are interesting to man. 
America is the home of a great and mighty 
empire; but its future greatness none may 
yet predict. Yet this empire is built upon 
the ruins of others which have passed away. 
The soils we cultivate, and from which is 
derived the wealth of this great and grow- 
ing country, are enriched with the dust of 
millions of our race, who once dwelt where 
we now dwell. If the shades of the depart- 
ed linger about the forms they once inha- 
hited, awaiting some great future event 


multitudes of disembodied human spirits 


It is that which most effectually tames ani- 
mals. Mr. Astley, when he had a refrac- 
tory horse, always used thirst as the most 
effective power of coercion, giving a little 
water as the reward for every act of obedi- 
ence. The histories of shipwreck paint 
fearful pictures of the sufferings endured 
from thirst, and one of the most appalling 
cases kuown is the celebrated imprisonment 
of one hundred and forty-six men in the 
Black Hole at Calcutta.—Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine. 


Great and Big Men. 


Between ‘great men” and big men, Dr. 
Holmes says there is a distinction. The 
doctor himself chances to belong rather to 
the pearl than the oyster class, and he thus 
auto-philosophizes : 

In Kentucky, Ohio, and Western Ver- 
moat, men grow to larger sizes because of 
the limestone ‘formation under the soil. 


ment of those who have supplied themselves 
at the markets with their stock to commence 
with, and get few or-no eggs. As pullets 
do not moult the first year, they commence 
laying before the older hens, and by attend- 
ing to the period of hatching, eggs may be 
produced during the year. An early brood 
of chickens, therefore, by being carefully 
sheltered from the cold and wet, and fed 
once a day on boiled potatoes, warm, with 
plenty of grain, and occasionally a little ani- 
mal food, will begin to lay in the fall, or 
early in the winter—Bement’s Poulterers’ 
Companion. 


TRANSPORTATION OF Scrons.—Scions 
may easily be transported by express from 
one part of the country to another, by pack- 
ing them in deep moss. At the present 
low rates of postage, they can also be sent 
by mail, if they are first wrapped in oil silk. 
When they are to travel a distance, it is 
well to dip the cut ends in melted sealing 
wax, wrap each graft in oif silk, tie them 
all together with thread, surround the whole 


ter. Everybody was pleased. The little peo- 
ple especially were stirred up by it to try to 
raise some money, and ere the gentleman got 
back to London, the little boy’s solitary farthing 
had gained above éwo hundred dollars. 


WHAT IS HONOUR? 


‘¢ Mother, what is honour?” asked William, 
stopping short in the middle of a spelling les- 


son where th 


“Tt has several meanings, my son. Do you 
remember the Fifth Commandment ?” 


William 


father and mother,” &c. 
‘“‘ Well, here it means to love and obey.” 
‘But, mother, the boys at school say— 
‘Upon my word and honour.” What does a 
little boy’s honour mean?” 
“What your schoolfellows think of, when 
they say thus, I know not; but my little boy’s 


honour is obe 


his instructors, kindness to his playmates, and 
diligence in his studies.” 


is word occurred. 


readily repeated—‘‘ Honour thy 


dience to his parents, attention to 


Address 


little manual, by sale, among their people. Any 
others who may wish to do so, can receive copies 
on sale, and return such as are not disposed of. 
*,” On the receipt of the price, sent in tage 
stamps, copy will be sent by mail, 
NSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
feb 27—3t 683 Broadway, New York. 


LAIRSTOWN PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 
—J. Henry Jounson, Principal.—The Sum- 

mer Session will commence Monday, May 3d. . 
- This Institution is under the care of the Presby- 
tery of Newton, (Old-school,) whose Committee at- 
tend the examinations at the close of each term. 
Students are prepared for College, or fitted for 
business; they board with the Principal, and are 
under his immediate supervision. The location is 
remarkably healthful, and abounds with picturesque. 
scenery. Terms very low. For particulars and 
Circulars, address the Principal, at Blairstown, 

New Jersey. ‘are feb 27—1f 


ANTED—By an experienced Teacher, a situ- 
ation as aaah 0 of an Academy or High 
School, in a place where his wife and ‘daughter 
could likewise obtain employment in teaching—the 
Jatter as Teacher of Music on the Piano and Guitar. 
Rererences.—Rev. D. Elliott, D.D., Allegheny 
City, Pennsylvania; -Rev. W. P. Alrich, D. D., 
Washington, Pennsy] vania, 
PRINCIPAL OF ACADEMY, 
Kingwood, Virginia. 


feb 27—2t* 


and 40 cents. 


Price 25 and 30 cents. 


XII. Daughters at School, Instructed: in a 


Theology in its Developments; By E. 
P. Hum —_ D.D., Pastor of the Second Prasby~: 
> Louisville, Kentucky, 18me. pp. 90. 


4 vanced, concludes that its demonstrations are not | ere ge Se eee three cents per dozen. When her brother | the necessary material; but during absti- | they be well fed on grain, boiled potatoes : space occapied in tower, rates of transportation, 
5 reliable for this purpose. He leans to the Pye ‘ iin ss was about to start for Mexicoas a voluntecr, | nence from liquid, the organism has no/| given to them warm, and occasionally ani- and I have only a farthing of my own. Still | advices somewhat more fully than can, in ordinary | &., send for a Cireular. ‘Belle forthe South delit~ 
3 Smyth doctrine; se of Old Father Jones, she put it into his vest pocket. There it | such source of supply within itself. Men | mal food. Old hens cannot always be de- give something, so I | canes, DO vi 
{ Py the past remained, wrapped in the same paper and have been known to endure absolate priva- pended on for eggs in winter, they scarcely It will not be easy to find elsewhere so much of | ‘may 9—ly* West 
; 4h opinion 1 Which'We cannot concur. = The Lawrenceburgh Press tells the fol- | same pocket, until the battle of Buena Vista, | tion of food for some weeks, but three days | being in full feather before the last of De- lich ‘s ate hg 8 ‘t H pecan and valuable advice in so email a iempepermtteiertmmpeentip-wyeti! 
4 nw lowing : when the wearer received a wound through | of absolute privation of drink (unless in a | cember, and then, probably, may not begin | #80 of the gen REN oe ghtfal little volume, which we can recom- | | ATE, PUBLICATIONS OF THE.PRESBYTE-. 
4 Ee ES Br pee Oe the Testament which broke the force of | moist atmosphere) is perhaps the limit of | to lay till March or April, producing not then going to visit Scotian ae 1 pare ani mend to old communicants as well as to young, for | ; ‘ RIAN BOARD.—I. Apples of Gold or a Word 
the Presbyterian. sigh tly old the bullet, which lodged in his breast, and | endurance. Thirst is the most atrocious | mote than twenty or thirty eggs; and this whose benefit it was chiefly designed.—Presbyte. Thomas Brooks, of 

a sent him to the hospital. There he read | torture ever invented by Oriental tyrants. | is, probably, the cause of the disappoint there he showed the farthing, and read the let. |. &7" A number of pastors have introduced this _ gp 288: Price 30 and 35 cents. 


terian Churc 


Price 15 and 20 cents, 


III. Faith the Principle of Missions. By Thomas 
Smyth, D.D., of Charleaton, Soath Caroling. 18mo. 
pp- 70. Price 16 cents. 
- IV. Aunt Ruth; or Persecuted, not’ Forsuken. 
By the author of Elle: Clinton. 18m6. pp. 237. 
Price 30 and 35 cents.', With\esgravings... 

V.. The Little Girl’s Treasury of Precious Things. 
Compiled by Annie Brooks. 18m, pp, 168, Price, 
25 and 30 cents. pity | 
The Little Boy*s Treasury of Precious 
Compiled by Addie. 18mo. pp. 238. Price 30 ‘and’ 
35 cents. ith engravings, = 

VII, Marion Harvie;.a Tale of Persecution in’ 
the Seventeenth Century. By the, author of Bile 
Clinton and Aunt Ruth. 18mo, pp. 279. . Price 35, 
With several engravings. 
VIII. The Evening Visit.- 18mo. pp. 84. Price 
15 and 20 cents. 

1X. Meditations in Sickness and Old Age: By 
Baptist W. Noel, M.A. i8me. pp. 114; Price 16 
and 20 cents. 

X. The Elect Lady; a Memoir of Mrs. Susan 
Catharine Bett of Petersburg, Virgivia. By A. B. 
Van Zandt, D.D., of New York. 18mi0. pp. 196. 


- XI. The Refuge. By the author of the Guide to’ 
Demestic Happiness. 12mo. pp. 2233. Price 40: 


Parts of families have emigrated to those , 
regions, and the result in the next genera- Pa 
tion has been a larger bone development in 


those who left Massachusetts than in those 


with a little cotton, and enclose in an en- 
velope. We have known packages so pre- 
pared to be sent from the extreme North 
to the extreme South, and though a month 


of Letters. By the Rev. Rufus W, Baily. 
pp- 252. Price 40 cents. — 

XIII. Thoughts on Prayer; ite Duty—its Form— 
its Subjecte—ite Encouragements—its Blessings. By 
Jonathan Greenleaf, pastor of the Walliabout Pres-' 


‘‘T think I understand what honour is now, 
mother,” said William, as he resumed his les- 
son. 


OUNSELLOR-AT-LAW.—Tuomas Wess, At- 

tourney and Counsellor-at-Law, Hillsboro, North 

Carolina, will attend to all business entrusted to 
him in the counties of Orange and Alamance. 


thing strange ?”’ 
“Why, they say old Father Jones has 
been’ sent tothe Penitentiary for one year.” 
On hearing this, brother P—— with un- 


must now fill this great land! Every field 
—every forest—all our gardens are peopled 
with them. Our pleasure grounds are the 
places of their pastime, with which they 


4 boat, for 1 | *Hected astonishment, indulged himself in | are more familiar, and in which they are who remained. Kentucky, Ohio and Towa | on the journey they arrived in order. If, _ feb 13—5t* sii | | ns | ieee 

was amo such remarksts— == well home than we ourselves. will grow great men. The finest figure in by any accident, scions become dry in the JOHN HANDSON’S NIGHT WORK. PECIE PAYMENTS.—January 4 

: ili abt nA Heenbinal. ieee | - . en ; _, "Why, you dont say so! Is it ible? We have just dug into a small mound on the world will be found in the valley of the transportation, they should be buried in ; oe Per Cent. Saving Fund of American Life Ine. XIV. Notes on the Goepels. By the Rey.M. W.. 

factical For fifteen WAY, FOU ay poss J Pp ; 

a sketch has | it're y | the Woodland plantation, owned by J. E. | Mississippi in a few generations. In-door | common garden soil as soon as received; in | John Handson was a bluft boy of fifteen. seratice ind Trust Company, South-cost, corner of 

4 of the Board of Underwri teWhy,”” 82 brother “T guess | Calhoun, Esq., about ten miles from Port Taoour, 80 unnatural for men, will weaken ten days they will become as plump as ever. He was a smart, active, fearless fellow; the The Gospels are in three volumes, price 75 cents’ 

ihére’a no idistake'abont it. Iheard itfrom | Gibson. This mound ‘is about five feet the vital powers and stop the growth in Rural American. boys thought a good deal of him, and he | continues to receive Deposits in current funds, and | The Questions are im four volumes, price 

saved man fives, brother C——--, and he saw it in the papers; high, with a number of small trees and one | /arge cities, but the great glorigus Parntina Farm IMPLEMENTS.—A great thoughts as called for, in Goldand Silver, | 91-00 P ENGLES, Publishing Agent 

it must be so.’”’ - with its broad prairies will compensate or | sion his father usiness which ca m jan 30—13t 

and: vast: emount of property. Indeed, Well” brothbe P sitting him- the growing feebleness of the Eastern States. | saving may be made by keeping implements | to a distant city, and left John to “take care” ‘+R. CULBERTSON’S RECENT WORK ON | 

duch ‘have been his strenuons' efforts on be- | | ave no faith in the limestone theory. | constantly under shelter when not in use. ily. Jobn felt very proud of his ‘CHIN | 

self down on the truth of the rumour, ‘‘now, | bones or heads, and in another ten, as close We have no y y of the family. y?P CHINA.—C. Scaisyer, Nos. 377 and 379 

4 half of . suffering ene Leng 5 Fs brother S——-, I can’t say that I am sur- together as they could lie. with aie bodies | Lu our judgment, the free air of Heaven and But this is nearly impossible ; and, besides, trust, and did well for several days, acting | Broadway, New York, has just published EEE 

re stant | prised at this; but, between you and me, I | severally radiating; all except one of | the out-door exercises have a thousand | many of them must of necessity be exposed, | under the counsel and advice of his mother, N THE PRES BYT E R TAN 

that. now b move ‘about | thought old man Jones wasn’t the | the former tole horizontally. One | times more influence in developing the or- | during their employment, to many days of | just as he ought to have done. By-and-by he | the Rev. M.S. Culberteom, 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cte,| 1S PUBLISHED BVERY SATURDAY AT 

4 CX POKUTSsg 80, HORS, ROW, oe? friendly. arm: | Tight kind of a man. The fact is, he’s | seemed to have ‘a interred standing It | ganism in the limestone region than has the hot suo and occasional showers. Itis there- grew impatient, and did many things quite The information contained in this work is, to a No. 608 Chéstnitt Stree above Sixth 7 

without | the: assistance © nder ground. fore important to keep them well painted. | ; very considerable extent, such as has never yet ane 

bat amid: disabilities, in the better in the Penitentiary than out-of it, | was the central head, and was in a state of | me U egrar ° P a at aft : independent of her. The younger children been published in any work on China delphia, and No. .630 Broadway, New ork, 
almost completo preservation, viz. the whole | And, again, it is. not mon the world | As a general average, they will last twice | did not like hie sayings and doings at all; | “Ms. Sigourney's new work, of the | 

ifo 


and I told’ thy wife ‘he’d go there some 
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